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notes on contributors 


Alice Ambrose (Lazerowitz) of Smith College is the au- 
thor of numerous articles in Mind, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, and other British and American journals. Jules Chametzky, 
whose short stories have appeared in the University of Kansas City 
Review and The Kansas Magazine, teaches at the University of 
Massachusetts. Virginia Corwin, Charles N. Clark Professor of 
Religion at Smith College, is the author of St. Ignatius and Chris- 
tianity in Antioch (Yale University Press), to appear in the spring. 

Cecil D. Eby, Jr. teaches at Madison College; his “Porte 
Crayon”: Writer of the Old South (University of North Carolina 
Press) will appear in the fall. Peter Heller is in the German depart- 
ment of the University of Massachusetts; his study of Kafka is from 
a forthcoming book. Raymond A. Kennedy is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Ralph A. Lewin is associated with the Ma- 
rine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. 


Louis L. Martz is chairman of the English department at 
Yale University. Arnold Rabin is a producer-writer for NBC; his 
documentary, The Long Line, was shown at the Edinburgh Film 
Festival in 1958. Ramon Eduardo Ruiz, who teaches at Smith Col- 
lege, is a specialist in Latin American history. Frederick S. Troy is a 
former professor of English at the University of Massachusetts. 


Paul Blackburn, a New Yorker, will publish Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit, a volume of poetry, in the spring. Morgan Blum 
teaches in the Humanities program at the University of Minnesota. 
David Ridgley Clark will lecture this summer at the Yeats Summer 
School in Sligo, Ireland. 

Richard Eberhart will soon publish his Collected Poems, 
1936-1960. Anne Halley, who lives in Amherst, has had part of 
a new novel published in Audience this winter. Joyce Horner, who 
teaches English at Mount Holyoke College, is the author of The 
Wind and the Rain and The Greyhound in the Leash. 

(continued on page 410) 
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Homage to Camus 


T Is HARD to remember any loss in the world of art or litera- 
I ture which caused such universal consternation as Camus’ 
death did on January 4th. Students, teachers, journalists, shop- 
keepers, janitors spoke of it with emotion. A French author 
who, ten or twelve years earlier, had been derided in American 
magazines as a nihilist and a champion of absurdity, had ap- 
parently become the literary conscience of our age. 

Other writers living today in France or in Europe are prob- 
ably greater dramatists, more imaginative novelists, more ex- 
pert tellers of short stories and more profound or more system- 
atic philosophers than Camus was. But none lived the anxieties 
of a moralist, bent upon rediscovering reasons for living and for 
helping others live, as ardently as he did. He was endowed 
with a rich gift of style. By nature or by vocation, he was a 
romantic writer, harmonious, colorful, at times caressing in the 
cadences of his prose, at times incisive and epigrammatic in the 
manner of Malraux. 

But he distrusted his own talent, as he distrusted literature 
in general. Like many of our French contemporaries, he feared 
that the act of writing entailed exaggeration, or the desire to 
strike, hence to overstress, or to please in order to seduce. He 
knew the power of words and he was determined not to yield 
to the temptation of rhetoric, the sin of the Mediterraneans 
and the only one perhaps which Greek literature did not always 
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eschew. L’Etranger, his stylistic masterpiece, is remarkable for 
its conciseness, its evocative restraint, its icy objectivity under 
which the author’s pity for his alienated character nevertheless 
vibrated. In La Peste, Camus again held his talent as an artist 
of prose in check, and ran the gauntlet of composing an allegori- 
cal and didactic novel yet avoiding disembodied abstraction. 
Everywhere he attacked literature as he challenged Christian- 
ity, in order to purify the former and to help the latter become 
worthier of its lofty purpose. 

France, the most literary and perhaps the most literature- 
intoxicated of all western nations, thus periodically produces 
writers who, like Flaubert and Mallarmé and Mauriac and 
Malraux and Sartre and Camus, anxiously ask the question: 
“What is literature? What should it be that it is not?. What is 
the function of the literary artist in our time?” The question is 
ever timely. It obsesses many of us who teach and are aware 
of our responsibility and of our power for evil or for good. Walt 
Whitman, in his Democratic Vistas, defined literature as “the 
only general means of morally influencing the world.” The 
French have pondered his words. 

In the noblest pages which he ever wrote, Lettres 4 un Ami 
Allemand, in the last and most moving essay in Actuelles, “Le 
Témoin de la Liberté,” then in his speech of acceptance of the 
Nobel Prize in 1957, Albert Camus expressed himself on the 
role of the literary artist today. That role is not to go about the 
world boasting of his sick conscience and apologizing for his 
profession. Even less is it boasting that art is eternal and that 
the artist is left unconcerned by the “hic et nunc,” the ephem- 
eral and often sordid present. It is to maintain the rights of 
dialogue in a world where tyrants, men greedy for wealth or 
for power, politicians in love with polemics, try to do away 
with dialogue. For dialogue means critical spirit, refusal of 
slogans, understanding even one’s enemy, rather than vilifying 
him and condemning him to silence. 

The artist is also he who refuses abstractions and murdering 
or imprisoning those who refuse to subscribe to a certain con- 
cept of race, of nation, of economic organization. He distrusts 
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Homage to Camus 


philosophy as he does theology or those modern substitutes for 
theology, economic and political theory. He will not reduce 
death, or life, to an affair of statistics. He denounces ideologies 
as blind, and deaf, and fleshless. He, like Antigone, conceives 
his mission as one not of hate but of love. 

“True artists scorn nothing. They force themselves to under- 
stand instead of judging. . . .” Thus spoke Camus at Stock- 
holm, on December 10, 1957. Earlier, as France was emerging, 
wounded but hopeful, from World War II, he had proclaimed: 
“True artists do not make good political disciples, for they are 
incapable of taking their opponent’s death lightly. They are on 
the side of life, not of death. . . . They bear witness to that in 
man which refuses to die.” 

Camus was not a Christian, since he rejected incarnation, 
revelation, grace, redemption. He also spurned the easy solace 
of hope; for hope fosters resignation, a meek and craven accept- 
ance of the present on the fallacy that the future—in the next 
world if not in this one—alone counts. He impatiently toler- 
ated the conception of religion which promises an easy security 
and appears to justify injustice in this world. “To live is not to 
be resigned,” he repeated. But he was determined, through 
literature envisaged as a true ministry, to develop in men an 
awareness of their duty in the modern world, withered by hate 
and threatened with destruction. That duty is “to fight openly 
against the death instinct at work in our history” and to preserve 
civilized and comfortable western men from another insidious 
form of death, the slumber of the soul. 

Henri Peyre 
Yale University 
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— MAN WHO celebrated the summer, the sun and the sea, 
died on a road, on a winter day. This man who never tired 
of seeking truce and reconciliation died while his homeland was 
torn by the most atrocious of conflicts. The rock has crushed 
Sisyphus. When the plague hit Oran, the dying citizens dis- 
covered that they had had no time for anything. But Camus 
has had the time to become the conscience to which many of us 
turned with gratitude and admiration. 

He meant lucidity. He knew that in a world where “men die 
and are not happy,” no reflection, no ethic was worth anything 
which did not begin with a long, stark look at the Emperors of 
this age: how could we ignore what Camus called the Absurdity 
of death, murder and terror, and the Exile of unhappiness and 
misery? He had no use, nor could we have any, for the miser- 
able consolers, religious or lay, who apply a wet faith cloth on 
man’s eyes or suggest that “blowing on the coals of the heart” 
will disperse the ashes of Buchenwald or Hiroshima. We can- 
not reach for “eternal verities” as one slips into a warm old coat. 

He meant defiance, too. He knew that it is the honor of man 
to rebel against all that crushes him, and man’s ignominy to 
justify absurdity or exile. Is there in France’s post-war litera- 
ture a more superb revelation of what oppression and totali- 
tarianism bring, of what Resistance signifies, of what mediocrity 
a return to normalcy entails, than his play The State of Siege? 
The work that most resembled him was also the one which 
captured best the spirit of his people in their most tragic years. 

He was not alone in his lucidity or in his defiance, but he 
was unique. Others kept to the shrill denunciation of the con- 
solers and of the tormentors, of the cowards and of the stinkers, 
of universal guilt and misunderstanding. Camus hated and 
warned tirelessly against the temptation of the “judge-peni- 
tent,” which perpetuates nihilism and despair. Sartre turns in 
his cage and beats his breast on the breasts of others; Camus 
knew that “without absolute innocence there can be no supreme 
judge.” 

Others might want to escape from the cage for individual 
flights into heroism—the heroism of revolutionary action, or 
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the artist’s triumph in creation. But this is not always a valid 
response to the challenge of death. Whatever Malraux’ intoxi- 
cating prose might say, Camus knew that the hero’s quest is 
justified only if it does not add to the burden of other men, or 
if it does not leave the rest of humanity far behind in the dark. 

What Camus meant to us was a strong and quiet faith, not 
merely in an idea of Man, but in men. Without such a faith, 
which runs through all his work, there can indeed be no ethics. 
The world may be senseless, but men are not; they are the 
creators of values and of order. But the values and order they 
realize are legitimate only if justice is served. Simone Weil’s 
definition of justice was also his: to see to it that no harm is 
done to men. Hence there was no paradox in stressing the need 
for limits as well as the duty to rebel. There can be no justifica- 
tion for ideologies and methods which pretend to make men 
happy tomorrow by mutilating them today. Man is more than 
his history, and the state is less than his end. We may not have 
found a political philosophy in Camus, whose thoughts were al- 
ways on the verge of turning into an anti-politics, but he did 
what was most urgent: he drew the borders of legitimate politi- 
cal action, the prolegomena to any political theory. 

Camus meant more than faith in men: he was full of a love 
for them which was as tender as it was devoid of illusions. Who 
else will sing again, with such muted lyricism and diffident 
exaltation, of the reunion between solidarity and solitude, the 
identity of freedom and beauty, the impossibility of finding 
happiness apart from other men and the permanent call for 
happiness in man’s heart? It is in the midst of the plague, and of 
their fight against it, that the two heroes of Camus’ novel find 
a moment of respite when they swim together, silently, under 
the stars. 

Every artist is the bearer of one message, and Camus never 
tired of repeating his. It has been called gloomy and negative; 
but the man who described so movingly the countless modern 
ways of alienation always heard in the midst of gloom the twin 
imperatives of his “invincible summer”: happiness and justice. 
His message has been called comfortable and facile; but the man 
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who believed that everyone should establish an oasis of human 
communion without waiting for the whole desert to bloom, 
also said that such efforts are always threatened; that the two 
dangers of indifference and of adding to injustice are never 
chased away; and that man’s actions are justified only if 
personal risks are incurred—including the risk of death. What 
Camus meant to us was the possibility of looking at the world 
without panic or assent, the hope of building modest kingdoms 
in which men will live in dignity, knowing that they are not 
gods. 

Tomorrow it will be possible to remember with how much 
art and poetry this son of the Greeks conveyed his truths. It 
will be possible to read again those maxims which seem en- 
graved in timeless stone by a man of our time whose fervor in- 
spires every word. Today all one feels is grief, and the break in 
that “certain harmony between one’s feet and the earth” which 
even Caligula experienced. But it is our duty to restore it, and 
our privilege to have had as a guide the man who heeded “the 
lucid invitation to live and to create in the very midst of the 


desert.” 
Stanley Hoffman 


Harvard University 


I NEVER MET Albert Camus, but I feel that I owe to this man 
a great deal of what little dignity I have. I began reading 
him at a time when I was alternating between the pathos of 
existential despair and the absolute faith demanded by Chris- 
tianity. With youthful passion, I sought various kinds of 
metaphysical Helenas and experienced violent frustrations in 
discovering that the images I had deified were phantoms only. 
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In the midst of these pathetic extremities, I looked for solace 
and was tempted, on the one hand, by a wisdom of the numbed 
and, on the other, by that of a sterile and condescending 
academism. In The Myth of Sisyphus, however, I found ex- 
plored a way between despair and faith which, while rejecting 
both, denied the significance of neither. Being one of those who 
can only play with the idea of death, I shall ever be grateful to 
one who showed me how to confront it and reject it in the 
same moment. The Rebel revealed to me a philosophy of action 
which could transfigure adolescent excess into a maturity which 
afirmed the justice of youth’s demand while forsaking the 
criminality of its insult. In Camus’ style, I found the creation 
of a mind and heart balanced in perfect tension, supported by 
a wisdom of moderation, by no means that of the “last men” 
ridiculed by Nietzsche, but rather like René Char’s “wisdom 
with her eyes full of tears.” Helena was closer now, but differ- 
ent and more difficult to love than I had thought. 

In the light of a wisdom which confronts the reality of death, 
suffering, and unfulfilled hope, Camus’ rejection of a heaven 
either on earth or beyond becomes an arrow of hope aimed at 
that life-affirming optimism which finds its greatest triumph 
and depth in the center of tragedy. Such optimism goes behind 
any projected political and social unity of men to an ever- 
present tragic unity which makes the others possible and mean- 
ingful, and which is itself made possible by a common struggle 
for dignity in the face of an indifferent history. This struggle, 
a rebellion against indifference, affirms the value of human life, 
thereby raising the drama of life and death from pathos to 
tragedy. 

The manner of Camus’ death, in itself pathetic and ludicrous, 
pales before the fact that he is gone. To mourn his death, to 
call it tragic, is to affirm the reality of our loss and the dignity of 
his life. His immortality as a great artist does not so much 
console me for his death as it does intensify its meaning. But 
to express and understand is, in a sense, to be consoled, and I 
find the briefest and most intense expression of Camus’ life, 
death, and vision in a passage from Friedrich Hélderlin’s 
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poem, The Death of Empedocles, which is quoted at the be- 
ginning of The Rebel: 


And openly I pledged my heart to the grave and suffering land, and often 
in the consecrated night, I promised to love her faithfully until death, 
unafraid, with her heavy burden of fatality, and never to despise a single 
one of her enigmas. Thus did I join myself to her with a mortal cord. 


Richard Sevrens 
University of Massachusetts ?60 


*K 


—— BRUTAL DEATH of Albert Camus on January 4th re- 
verberated throughout France, and beyond France, shook 
thousands of his friends. For many people the man who had 
died was someone who, throughout the difficult years of our 
mid-century, had somehow succeeded in maintaining his in- 
tegrity, helping others in that difficult task. Now the writer 
would begin to live, more intensely than in the past. 

It was natural that, at first, imaginations were moved by 
the dramatic nature of the accident which took his life. Now, 
however, the time has come when, in justice to Camus, we 
must disengage the man and his thought from a death which 
symbolizes nothing so far as he is concerned and casts no light 
on his thought nor on his personality. It came to him from the 
outside. Camus was not a James Dean. He had explicitly 
stated only last summer his “horror” of the senseless speeding 
on the road. He owned a small Fiat, not a powerful sports car. 

The man who, with a part of the Nobel prize award, bought 
and beautifully though austerely remodelled an old house in 
the quiet village of Lourmarin, enjoyed, more than ever before, 
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an almost robust equilibrium. Deliberately he refused one 
commitment after the other. He had set his course with 
thoughtful care. The time had come when he felt that his 
work was perhaps approaching the fullness of maturity and 
that he himself could now be free to give his attention to writ- 
ing. 

Tn 1958, upon request and rather reluctantly he had pub- 
lished a re-edition of his first work, L’Envers et PEndroit— 
sill untranslated, like almost one-third of Camus’ work. The 
essay he wrote as preface is a characteristically honest, searching 
evaluation of the position he had reached, of the future he saw 


ahead: 


The time always comes, in the life of an artist, when he must take 
his bearings, move nearer to his own center, there, afterwards, to re- 
main. This is my position today and I need say no more. If in spite of all 
my efforts to build a language and give life to myths, I do not, one day, 
succeed in re-writing L’Envers et PEndroit, I shall never have accom- 
plished anything; that is my obscure conviction. In any case nothing pre- 
vents me from imagining that I can still place in the center of my work 
the admirable silence of a mother and a man’s effort to find a justice or a 
love that could counterbalance this silence. 


This work which was “to speak of a certain form of love” 
is, probably, the one which now remains unfinished. There, and 
not in an emotional obsession with the outer circumstances of 
Camus’ death, we may, perhaps, approach that “center” of 
which Camus, spoke. 

Germaine Brée 
New York University 
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Virginia Corwin 


The Gnostics Speak Again; 
the Gospel of Truth 


_ 1945, or a year or so earlier than the discovery of 
the Dead Sea scrolls which have become one of the intel- 
lectual sensations of our time, a whole gnostic library was 
found. Peasants digging into a cemetery in the cliffs some sixty 
miles north of Luxor came upon a large jar of Coptic manv- 
scripts. They turn out to be the cherished writings of some 
group that probably lived in that neighborhood in the fourth 
century A.D., for the manuscripts seem to have been written or 
copied in the third and fourth centuries. Shenesit-Chenoboskion 
was not a sleepy field of sugarcane stretching out across the Nile 
valley to the barren cliffs, but the place St. Pachomius had chosen 
for his first monastery. It is not surprising that other religious 
groups, too, may have found it a congenial place to settle. 
Gnosticism disappeared some fifteen hundred years ago, but 
in the late second and third centuries it was so serious a com- 
petitor of Christianity that the church fathers spent an ex- 
traordinary amount of time and ink in condemning it. Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus make clear that it was no backwater of harmless 
speculation enjoyed by isolated fringe groups, but a movement 
of such vitality that it threatened to absorb or fatally re-inter- 
pret Christianity. Yet within about two centuries the attraction 
had weakened; the polemic of the fathers had succeeded, or 
perhaps the intellectual climate had changed. Communities 
which studied and copied the books which the fathers had 
attacked grew fewer and fewer, and the books themselves dis- 
appeared from sight. Finally nothing remained but the works 
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of the fathers, whose reports it must be said make gnostic 
teachings seem so bizarre and so dull that it has been hard to 
see why anyone was interested at all. Gnostic thought varied in 
emphasis from one period to another, but central themes seem 
to have persisted. Fundamentally there was a deep cleft be- 
tween the world of spirit and that of matter. God, as the foun- ~ 
dation of the former alone, had grouped about him various 
spiritual powers; the world of matter on the contrary was shot 
through with unreality. Men were similarly divided into two 
classes, sometimes as a result of a primordial Fall, but salva- 
tion came to the estranged spiritual beings when a redeemer 
figure from the spiritual world entered the lower world to 
bring them gnosis—knowledge of their true being. It was a 
myth that for a while threatened to absorb Christianity in 
spite of its greater sense for the historical. 

Today Gnosticism is a vague and little understood word, 
and the movement it describes is of interest primarily to schol- 
ars. And yet many of the old motifs and ideas survived and 
were picked up by other movements as disparate as the mys- 
ticism of the Jewish Zohar and perhaps the teachings of the 
Catharii. Obviously the ideas and assumptions had power to ap- 
peal to men, but as an integral movement Gnosticism had gone. 

To recover a whole gnostic library is therefore an event at 
least comparable in importance to the finding of the Dead Sea 
materials at Qumran. We no longer have to wonder whether 
the fathers were fair in their criticism, for we can now examine 
for ourselves the movement which they fought. It is of interest 
to the whole intellectual world, not only of scholars concerned 
with the currents of the early centuries of our era. And study 
of the new documents will shed light on the fascinating ques- 
tion why Christianity won and Gnosticism lost. In our day there 
have appeared philosophical and religious movements not 
wholly alien to Gnosticism, however different their terminology. 

The newly discovered writings had the same chance of being 
lost forever that all documents have that are found by persons 
ignorant of their significance and value. Some pages may have 
been torn off or burned, and bundles of leaves certainly became 
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separated. Only gradually did they find their way into the 
hands of dealers and collectors who recognized what they were, 
and then a period of struggle beneath the surface seems to have 
followed in which single dealers tried to amass the collection, 
By 1952, after protracted negotiations with the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, twelve codices, or presumably the great majority of 
the books in the jar, were deposited in the Coptic Museum in 
Cairo, where, except for preliminary reports about the names 
of the writings contained in the books, they remained inaccessj- 
ble. In this they were less fortunate than the Qumran dis- 
coveries which have been published with exemplary speed. Ten 
of the codices seem to be in a relatively complete state, and they 
contain forty-eight writings, an overwhelming majority of 
which have been lost for centuries. 

Fortunately for impatient scholars, one codex was separated 
from the others, anc after an obscure period of wandering it was 
bought in 1952 for the Jung Institute in Zurich. In 1956 the first 
of the four writings which this Jung Codex contains was pub- 
lished, in facsimile, and in French, German, and English trans- 
lation. The world of scholarship is immensely indebted to three 
European scholars, M. Malinine, H-C. Puech, and G. Quispel 
for their excellent presentation of the Evangelium Veritatis. 

This Gospel may perhaps be more important than any single 
one of the other writings, although they will be of extraor- 
dinary value and interest collectively. The Gospel represents 
the thought not of the Barbelo-Gnostics in whose library it had 
unaccountably lodged, and from whom the Pistis Sophia came, 
but of the far more central Valentinians—perhaps even of 
Valentinus himself, as early as 140, if Puech is correct. At this 
date Valentinus was still accepted as Christian, and so con- 
sidered himself, but the signs of the later divergence between 
Gnosticism and Christianity are already present. Irenaeus, 
writing about 180, describes the Gospel of Truth as a com- 
paratively recent writing, and what we know of the newly 
found Gospel makes it almost certain that we have the book 
which he compared, to its discredit, with “those which have 
come down to us from the apostles.” He evidently understood 
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The Gnostics Speak Again: the Gospel of Truth 


the title of the book as a gnostic claim that this gospel was 
superior to the older gospels. It was not named after a single 
apostle, purporting to present an early view of Christ and his 
teaching, but it bore the much more pretentious title, the Gos- 
pel of Truth. 

We have not entirely lacked original gnostic writings, for in 
the past decades three or four have turned up or been recog- 
nized, but they have been few, and some of them very late, so 
that it was difficult to gain from them perspective on Gnosticism 
as a whole. The most reliable knowledge has come from pains- 
taking analysis of the reports and quotations in the books that 
have long been known, in the interest of discerning behind the 


| details of schools and individual teachings the unity of the 


movement as a whole, and the real power that it once had to 
appeal to men. Reitzenstein and his followers have done bril- 
liant work, by trying to identify isolated references and figures 
of myth, but to many other scholars the method is unsatisfac- 
tory and the results only partly convincing. To have an authen- 
tic early writing is therefore extraordinarily exciting. 

The Gospel of Truth is a more accessible writing than any- 
thing gnostic we have known so far, and through it we are able 
to see why, in the beginning at least, the Gnostics were persua- 
sive competitors of the Christian movement. It speaks directly, 
and on the whole simply, to men who felt that life was disor- 
ganized and meaningless. It offers them “good news,” as a 
gospel must, of the possibilities that lay before just such des- 
pairing men as they were. Its words speak to intellectual people 
who need to understand, as well as to be transformed, for the 
saving proclamation is grounded carefully in a world view. And 
the myth that it presents is so lightly touched upon that it is 
half poetry and half religious symbolism. Serious symbols are 
delicate creations, expressing the affirmations and devotions and 
fears of men, but when in a period of rationalism they become 
changed into literal fact—when their details are taken as ade- 
quate description of the reality to which they point—then their 
creative magic is gone, and they have died. The myth of the 
Gospel of Truth is sensitively alive, relating the Father and his 
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emanations and creatures in a pregnant sense. It is very different 
from the later gnostic writings we have known or known about, 
where the details of creation, the names of emanated spiritual 
powers, and the wandering of a Sophia have become pedantic 
and repetitious. 

Man, says the Gospel, lives in a world of trauma and illusion, 
In skillful, vivid phrases the author suggests how terrifying is 
the human lot. Men live as though in a nightmare—frightened, 
divided, unstable. They feel pursued and driven, punished and 
tortured. 

. Either they are 
fleeing somewhere, or else, lacking 
strength, they are nevertheless urged on 
to pursue 

such and such a one; or again they find 

themselves involved 
in brawls, giving blows or, on the contrary, 
receiving blows themselves; or they are 


falling from great heights. . . . (29.11-17) 


Confusion, and strife, and emptiness are the lot of men. This is 
all the life they know, and it is tragically insubstantial. They do 
not know the Real; they merely subsist in illusion. Although 
reality is at hand, they cannot waken from the horrid dream. 
The men of Eliot’s Waste Land would recognize this mood, 
and it declares the experience of many of the despairing in our 
day. 

The men so movingly described are not finally responsible 
for their predicament, but it is a cosmic event that has caused 
their plight. They are really the creatures of the Father, but in 
some inexplicable way that creation was not fully consummated, 
and stopped short of the end. They were separated from the 
ground of their being; they “came out from the Father” char- 
acterized by potentiality not actuality. No such significance is 
given to this fall as Jewish thought gave to the rebellion of 
Satan. They are not figures of deliberate and sinful pretensions. 
It is a metaphysical accident, so to speak, that they find them- 
selves human, but obviously metaphysical explanation breaks 
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The Gnostics Speak Again: the Gospel of Truth 


down here. Lacking name and form these half-men were vul- 
nerable. They had never received knowledge of their essential 
being; they lacked a true self-consciousness which could have 
protected them. They fell into the power of Error, because 
they did not recognize it for what it was. 

Error, in the Gospel of Truth, is a mysterious and fascinat- 
ing figure, on the boundary between psychology and myth. As 
one reads there is room for doubt whether Error is simply a 
symbol of the confusion of men, or whether it is that more fa- 
miliar figure of the Demiurge, the hypostasis of evil. On the 
whole the conception seems to belong to myth, not psychology, 
for Error is a partly creative force, although a perverse one. He 
has created the world of matter, and holds it in his control. The 
illusory character of this creation is summed up in the descrip- 
tion of it as “Terror’s empty spaces,” and his self-assertive am- 
bition is suggested in an unfortunately fragmentary passage. 

It is in this material world that the half-men wander, har- 
assed by Error, and ignorant of truth. Error has not created 
them, but he has created a class of truly insubstantial ones, who 
because they have come forth from him alone have no “root” 
whatsoever in being. The half-men, or “those of the center,” 
do not know that they differ in any way from their fellow deni- 
zens of this evil world, and they accept passively with them the 
emptiness of life. Here is the gnostic appropriation of an idea 
deep in the classical world: that men are by nature of different 
kinds, and that these differences determine destiny. The hylic, 
or material, men have no future, whereas the pneumatic, or 
spiritual, men who wander in equal darkness and terror may 
return to the Father and achieve their predestined spiritual 
stature. They will not disappear with the coming of Knowledge 
or Light as will their hylic companions. 

When we turn to examine the view of reality, metaphysical 
interests are stronger, although never in unambiguous form. 
On the one hand the Father whose figure appears throughout 
the Gospel of Truth is conceived of as the ground of all that 
exists. Spiritual beings crystallize out from him, as it were, and 
become identifiable. In another sense they never fully leave 
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him for “in him is the All” or the universe. He alone possesses 
unity, the unity of plenitude, which seems to mean ultimate lack 
of contradiction or disparateness. In this mood metaphysics dom- 
inates myth, monistic tendencies, the more superficial dualism, 

A completely remote Deity, however, could never provide an 
adequate basis for the salvation doctrine which is the heart of 
any “gospel,” and inevitably, therefore, tensions show up, par- 
ticularly in the name-speculation which is one of the most in- 
teresting aspects of the Gospel. “Name” seems to mean a de- 
finitive term, used in a realistic sense. When a spirit has name 
then he has individuality and distinctness and being in a full 
sense. The half-men, since they possess no name, do not share 
fully in being, and it is only as they learn of the Father and re- 
turn to him that name will be given to them and they will be- 
come what they were intended to be. But since name connotes 
both being and individuality, a difficulty emerges. The ground 
of all being, or the Father himself, cannot be thought of as the 
savior figure, and the Gospel declares that he has given his 
Name, or being in an ultimate sense, to the Logos, his Son. This 
gift is a unique event; on no other spiritual being has this dis- 
tinction been conferred. Who but the Son could bear the Name 
of the Father? Here the Gospel develops its own way of taking 
further the Logos-speculation of the Fourth Gospel: “I and 
the Father are one.” 

But if the unity of Father and Son rests on the shared Name, 
then the notion of the Father as mysterious unconditioned Be- 
ing is all but undermined. The Gospel recoils from the full 
implication of this and declares, “For, indeed, the Ungeword- 
ene has no Name” (39.11 f.). He is not a Being beside other 
beings, not even the greatest of them; he therefore cannot have 
term. This withdrawal strongly suggests Jewish influence, for 
the holy Tetragrammaton cannot be spoken. As Moses put his 
shoes from off his feet so the mind must relinquish the Name, 
since its use reduces Deity to the level of creatures. In the Jew- 
ish tradition the controlling motive would seem to be awe be- 
fore God, but in the Gospel of Truth an uneasy awareness of 
the tension between ontology and soteriology. For although the 
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Father is the rich ground of all being and meaning, he is also 
the author of salvation. The contradiction is never resolved. 

The salvation promised to men is a part of the timeless pur- 
pose of the Father. “The Living Book of the living [the saved] 
existed before the foundation of the All” (19.35 ff.). The 
Logos-Son, bringing knowledge of the Father, is clearly influ- 
enced by the Christ figure of the Fourth Gospel, but not iden- 
tical with it. He came into the world, and by his coming struck 
fear into the heart of Error, for Error perishes before Truth, 
darkness before light. In describing the encounter with Error 
the Gospel of Truth uses the traditional historical name and 
speaks of “Jesus.” Error “persecuted” and “killed” his enemy, 
but it was victory in appearance only, for the Gospel says, “Jesus 
.. . knew that his death meant life for many” (20.13 f.). 
Here is an early synthesis of Gnostic and Christian thought. 

The death as a supremely meaningful act could not be aban- 
doned by a Christian, however gnostic he might be, but it is 
clear that the author of the Gospel has no real place in his 
thought for it and is even embarrassed by the tradition. The 
only interpretation of it that the Gospel presents is the com- 
ment that a will can be executed only after the death of the 
testator (20.15 ff.). But this is obviously a figure of speech and 
nowhere is it made clear why the gift of knowledge and being 
had to be willed at all. For its effectiveness is guaranteed by its 
source and the Son-Logos came from the Father, bringing be- 
ing and knowledge to the half-finished men who agonize in 
the material world. Since it is his relationship to the Father that 
is important, the death has little or no meaning. It is doubtful, 
too, what the death could mean, occurring as it does in the un- 
real material world created by Error. The illusory character of 
that world would seem to have fatally undercut the performance 
in it of any truly significant act. But the Gospel does not have re- 
course to the device used by the docetics, who appear as an ear- 
lier group of gnostic Christian dualists. Docetism declares that 
Christ did not die in any human sense, as indeed he had not been 
corporeally born. His spiritual nature could not have been 
stained by flesh; he only seemed (dokeo) to be human. But the 
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author of the Gospel of Truth was apparently unaware of these 
inconsistencies and he presents a meaningful death in an jj- 
lusory world. 

The Son alone is one with the Father, and in him men meet 
Truth. But sometimes terminology shifts, the Logos-Son dis- 
appears, and a conjugal pair is suggested—a kind of speculation 
that foreshadows some of the later Gnosticism. The universe 
will return “to the Father and to the Mother, Jesus of infinite 
gentleness” (24.6 f.). Clearly we are reading poetry and med- 
itation, not systematic theology where words must be weighed. 

The gnosis revealed by the Son is not simply a rational proc- 
lamation although he does disclose spiritual and esoteric 
truths to those who are his own. He “speaks about the Place” 
of the Father. He will “glorify the Pleroma, the greatness of 
His Name and the gentleness of the Father” (41.1 f.). But 
this pronouncement of truths does not exhaust his mission; 
he makes Truth available by the very fact of his appearance. 
Men come upon solid Reality in the midst of their life of 
drifting and terror, as men cast adrift in a boat might glimpse 
solid land looming up out of a fog. Error vanishes before 
Truth, but the half-men are energized. It is a potent immediate 
awareness that changes men by establishing the relationship 
which it defines. In the Son men encounter the very being of 
the Father and become his. 

It is clear that, whoever wrote the Gospel, it stands close to 
Christian thinking, and surely relatively early in the gnostic 
stream. If Valentinus was the author it was in a period when 
he saw no difficulty in trying to place the story of the event in 
Palestine in a theological and philosophical setting of his own. 
Perhaps it was when he was still considered a likely candidate 
for the bishopric of Rome. To many who first read the Gospel 
of Truth it must have seemed appealing, as anthroposophy 
or the Unity movement have attracted in our day many of the 
lonely and the religiously uneasy. It was a call to leave the 
cruel world and to ground life in the reality of the Father. 

But if it was as simple and moving as that how do we under- 
stand the bitterness of the church fathers? They were not 
rigidly devoted to an unyielding orthodoxy, for the earliest of 
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them at least wrote before an orthodox position was clearcut. 
Perhaps it is well to ask whether Christianity would have 
ined had it accepted the gnostic interpretation of the Gospel 
of Truth. That would not have been too difficult for there are 
some impressive features: a noble and moving teaching about 
God, a theological ground for the work of Christ, a real 
salvation offered to men. But at two points there would have 
been in the long run a profound difficulty, arising from the 
anthropology of the Gospel and from its world view. 

Like most religious writings the Gospel sees full meaning 
for human beings only when they are related to an Ultimate 
Source; whoever is completely identified with this world has 
mistaken his very nature. But the difficulty that men face is 
lack of both knowledge and being, and such a lack cannot be 
blamed on men. These human beings are not seen as responsi- 
ble, bearing of necessity their errors and successes. It is simply 
destiny that those who are of the Father should achieve their 
relation to him and that those who are of Error should vanish. 
It is extremely doubtful whether the moral sense that Christi- 
anity had inherited from Judaism would have survived this new 
view of man which undercut responsible action. It is not that 
Gnostics lacked an ethic; but it was a totally different one. It 
was an ethic of purity: if they have gnosis men will keep them- 
selves from involvement with error and matter. This suggests 
withdrawal from the world and from the unenlightened among 
men, who are after all no-men, whereas the ethic of love in 
Christianity demands the bridging of isolation, the creative 
transformation of the world, because human beings are all alike 
children of God. 

The worldview of the Gospel of Truth in similar fashion 
leads to unfortunate results. In interpreting the Divine and 
permanent as spiritual, the Gospel condemns its opposite as 
material. All systems, whether monistic or dualistic (plural- 
istic) must have something to say about the basic categories of 
experience. Spirit and matter, value and fact, essential unity 
and multiplicity—under whatever names these have to be dealt 
with. The Gospel not only ranks spirit above matter but it takes 
the further step of considering that the material is illusory. It 
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solves its problem by annihilating one term of the pair, as does 
all profoundly monistic thought, from the Upanishads to much 
of German idealism. But if the world is despised, then the life 
of history and culture lived in it is deprived of profound mean- 
ing. Men are redeemed from the world, not in it. There may be 
all kinds of intellectual difficulties in some doctrines of the 
creation of the world by God, but at least they affirm the reality 
of the world and its potential goodness. A world created by 
Error obviously has no ground, and the life of men and rela- 
tions between them vanish into meaninglessness. 

At first glance the words of the Gospel of Truth may seem 
foreign to the twentieth century; much about it is remote. But 
on second thought one suspects that the Gnostics have de- 
scendants in al] generations: they live again in certain of the 
religious views that intellectuals discuss. The “eternal philoso- 
phy” and Zen Buddhism both have appealing views of the non- 
rational dimensions of human experience of which western 
thought has been too little aware. They are offered as salvation 
doctrines to a generation which finds it supremely difficult to 
discover meaning in a world without center. But the promised 
experience of wholeness is grounded in a Weltanschawung 
which has a weak sense of the importance of the world in which 
human life must be lived and human history and culture de- 
veloped; given over to inner discipline a spiritual aristocracy 
may feel justified in forgetting the profound conflicts in the 
outer world. Perhaps related in somewhat different fashion to 
the Gnostics are those of our day who take pleasure in the in- 
substantial world of “symbols” which, divorced from their old 
function as fingers pointing beyond to the Real, have a nostalgic 
attraction, but no truth value. Here the dramatic play of forms 
persists, but even gnosis has vanished. Although its sturdy sense 
of the significance of the world did not save the imperfectly 
Christianized west from a period of ascetic withdrawal, to us it 
must be clear that it is in the real, if tragically disordered world 
that problems lie which cannot be ignored. The Gospel of Truth 
may well make us look skeptically on any neo-gnostic move- 
ments that might encourage disengagement from the world. 
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SNOWDROP 


Now is the globe shrunk tight 

Round the mouse’s dulled wintering heart. 

Weasel and crow, as if moulded in brass, 

Move through an outer darkness 

Not in their right minds, 

With the other deaths. She, too, pursues her ends, 
Brutal as the stars of this month, 

Her pale head heavy as metal. 


FOURTH OF JULY 


The hot shallows and seas we bring our blood from 
Slowly dwindled; cooled 

To sewage estuary, to trout-stocked tarn. 

Even the Amazon’s taxed and patrolled, 


To set laws, by the few jaws— 
Piranha and jaguar. 

Columbus’ huckstering breath 

Blew inland through North America 


Killing the last of the mammoths. 

The right maps have no monsters. 
Now the mind’s wandering elementals 
Ousted from their traveler-told 


Unapproachable islands, 

From their heavens and their burning underworld, 
Wait dully at the traffic crossing, 

Or lean over headlines, taking nothing in. 
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A CHURCH AT NOON 


At the end of the street suddenly 

Above noonshut houses the church rises, 
Old and dark as Purgatory mountain. 
In the empty square a fountain 


Runs on and on in the southern sun. 


And in niches around the porches 

A watch of saints never meeting my eye. 
I cannot get in, cannot get in, | cry 

To the still gaze in the noon’s blaze. 


While above in pinnacle and louver, 
Circling without rest, black as priests, 
Jackdaws come and go, black as Satan, 
At home, chattering their own Latin, 
Free of the clock and the weathercock. 











The great door is shut—I cannot get in: 
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The Autonomy of Despair: 
an Essay on Kafka 


N ALIEN, K., who claims to have been appointed land-sur- 
A veyor, has arrived in a village ruled by the authorities of 
an inaccessible castle. He tries in vain to receive from the in- 
scrutable administration on high the conclusive confirmation 
of his assignment. He will scarcely come to terms with the vil- 
lagers among whom he must live. He will never begin the 
work for which, if we are to trust him, he has been called into 
the province. The surveyor of Franz Kafka’s prose is forced 
into a similar predicament. The work does to its reader what it 
does to its protagonist. It issues a call, it seems to summon the 
surveyors; ostensibly, it demands the effort of interpretation. 
So inescapably will Kafka involve us in the dialectics of doubt 
and anxiety that, by a reversal of the condition described in 
The Castle, the all inclusive and all but unutterable question 
and threat raised by the author will haunt and pursue us. Like 
the K. of Kafka’s other paranoid masterpiece, The Trial, we 
too will be accused we know not by whom, and brought before 
an obscure and messy court, to be found guilty we know not of 
what. The K. (or Kafka) of The Castle pursues an enigma. His 
alter ego, the K. of The Trial, is the victim of enigmatic per- 
secution. Unlike the K. of The Trial, the reader will not be ex- 
ecuted at the hands of two strangers, but as he emerges from 
this literary ordeal, he may have to ask himself whether the 
work and the summons were meant for him or, indeed, for any 
reader. Was it not Kafka’s last request that his major works be 
destroyed, that his name be left to oblivion? Did he not dis- 
avow the wish to communicate his essential experience? 
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And yet Kafka does communicate an essential experience of 
irrevocable rejection, the experience of an ultimate non-arrival. 
Not only is the manner in which he reports on the final failure 
of communication—and thus on the final term of despair— 
far too communicative and too literary to allow its exclusion 
from the realm of literary communciation, but unfortunately 
we understand Kafka far too well to dismiss him—as he 
might have been dismissed a hundred or two hundred years 
ago—as a mere freak. Even the unsympathetic critic will ac- 
knowledge his qualities: the range of his negations and their 
depth, his acute intelligence, his exasperating sensibility, his 
sagacity, his gift of precisely delineated and indelibly trans- 
parent vision. Like Klee, Kafka is inexhaustible in discovering 
the analogues of imponderables. Even the unsympathetic critic 
will hardly deny his dramatic power, the mastery, the uncon- 
strained simplicity of his style, or his disarming integrity, 
Though quiet desperation is the prevailing mood, Kafka is not 
without a macabre and somewhat cheerless sense of humor. And 
having observed this, the critic will recall that the first of Kafka’s 
novels, the utopian and adolescent America, occasionally even 
borders on the cheerful. 

There is no denying that Kafka is an accomplished craftsman. 
The longer tales: the insane “Judgment” of a son condemned 
to suicide by his own father, the revolting “Transformation” 
of man into bug, or the meticulously horrible “Penal Colony,” 
are quite as elaborately wrought as the short stories proper: the 
grotesque account of the unappreciated artist of self-starvation 
or the melancholy narrative of the “Hunter Gracchus” who 
has lost his life and has yet missed death. Whatever he per- 
ceives, Kafka transforms into an unmistakable image of his own 
tortured self. There are the brief parables, all the more sug- 
gestive for not admitting of a resolution; the diaries which 
contain so much dream and fiction; the abundant fragments of 
fiction which are, perhaps, as much diary and nightmare as the 
diaries; the profound and profoundly confusing reflections, 
notably the aphoristic “Meditations”; and, finally, the letters, 
the hauntingly anemic correspondence with Milena, or the 
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The Autonomy of Despair: an Essay on Kafka 


long and painstaking, the self-lacerating and self-glorifying 
confession, Kafka’s letter to his father.* 

The spectacular success of Kafka’s work proves at the very 
least that an apocalyptic age will not lack a literary public en- 
thusiastically appreciative of the demonic and ghastly, of ob- 
surity, of the absurd, in short, of apocalyptic despair. Unlike 
his disciples, Kafka, an artist but not a cultist of art, wanted a 
book to shatter and break the “frozen sea” within us. He 
would have liked to help rather than to entertain. There are 
indications that he himself despaired of despair; that he was not 
content with the expression and diagnosis, however adequate, 
of ultimate failure and damnation. Still, he did not transcend 
an orbit of doom. Perhaps that is why he wished to leave no 
trace. Yet his work remains, and will remain, the most lucid, 
the least affected and the most radical artistic statement of a 
literary era well nigh dominated by spectres of nihilistic denial. 


The question of where to begin a re-examination of Kafka’s 
domain is hardly relevant. Almost every work of his will take 
the reader to the central dead end. Perhaps all of Kafka’s works. 
are but one and that one work is in the nature of extended 
metaphor. And perhaps that is why no one metaphor will quite 
seem to fit his work. Comparable to a noose or chain, The 
Trial begins with the first invisible loop or coil dangling about 
the predestined victim. K. is caught, no matter whether he 
tries to evade or to find his judges. Inexorably the chain will 
produce more links. But perhaps it would be better to change 
the metaphor and speak of a serpent, the symbol and agent of 
evil, and of segments instead of links. For while the fairly 
conventional K. comes to resemble a lifeless puppet, his en- 
tanglement acquires increasingly the attributes of wilful and 
unpredictable spontaneity, of arbitrary selectivity, of motiva- 
tion, of freedom, and of that resilient energy which we associ- 
ate with life. And yet this eminently live chain or serpent does 


1 Throughout this essay I have used Kafka’s Gesammelte Schriften, vols. 
1-4, Tagebiicher 1910-1923, Hochzeitsvorbereitungen auf dem Lande, and 
Briefe an Milena (New York, 1946-1953). 
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not require completeness of links or segments. The very fact 
that the predicament lacks the completeness of interconnected 
events adds to K.’s and the reader’s conviction of doom. 

The fact is that a reliable text of The Trial, a work con- 
sidered unfinished by its author, has never been established. At 
least five chapters seem to be missing. Of the remaining ten, 
the position of two within the sequence has been pronounced 
uncertain by Max Brod, Kafka’s friend, editor and chief mis- 
interpreter, the man who put the work together and saved it 
from destruction. Apparently, the enveloping disaster described 
in The Trial is not subject to the customary laws of composi- 
tion. Like some monstrous worm, it has a beginning and an end 
but no unalterable middle part. 

Scholars have not failed to observe the “multicellular con- 
struction” characteristic of Kafka’s longer works where “each 
cell,” as some maintain, “bears its own conclusion within it- 
self” and the “series needs none since each unit composing it 
conveys the message.” They speak of the “infinitely continuable 
series of Kafka’s episodes.”” But while it is true that this cellu- 
larity does not diminish the effect of Kafka’s conclusively in- 
conclusive works and sectors of works, it does define the level 
to which the author is restricted. The “worm” or potentially 
unlimited series is not “multicellular” in quite the same way 
as the more highly differentiated organisms. The autonomy of 
single units suggests that the animal in question belongs to a 
lower order than the complex creations in which cells or seg- 
ments are so firmly integrated that they become indispensably 
functional within a more inclusive whole. The articulation and 
freedom of an organism are gained in limiting the autonomy 
of its parts, and only by virtue of such limitations will the 
higher organisms become capable of expressing not merely 
unity or ever recurring identity, but unity in variety, the one 
that contains the many—freedom and harmony. To reduce 
differentiation is to move from a highly organized civilization 
to the level of the barbarian, from man to animal, from higher 


2 Cf. George Gibian, “Dichtung und Wahrheit: Three Versions of Reality 
in Franz Kafka,” The German Quarterly, XXX (January, 1957), 30. 
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animal to amoeba, and, finally, from the organic to the inorganic. 

Kafka enacts in the very texture of his work what he de- 
scribes again and again in his tales: the reduction of the spir- 
itualized and civilized man to something less than human, to 
the barbarian or the beast, the insect, the worm, the stone. And 
if we ask what the cause may be of this reduction and debase- 
ment of man, and, at the same time, of this cellular autonomy, 
and, indeed, of the reduction to a persistent monotony, the 
answer will be—despair. Kafka is not inarticulate, nor is he 
blind to the integrated complexity characteristic of the liberated 
forms of creation. He is not a primitive—restricted, animal- 
like, to one mode of utterance. His monotony is not that of the 
tom-tom, nor even that of jazz. But though despair does not 
appear as the cause of reduction or transformation in each of 
Kafka’s works (in most of his works there is no apparent 
cause), despair is yet the agent that forces Kafka into the re- 
duction just as the need to express his despair forces upon him 
the cellular autonomy. 

Kafka is the responsive heir to a vast and highly differen- 
tiated cultural tradition; but the tradition is of no avail to him. 
The evidence of Kafka’s awareness is beyond question; his 
register is all too complete. Love of child and parent, of man 
and woman, of family, friends, work, art, truth, sports, food, 
of man and his community, of man and God, the most and the 
least sublime aspects of love, the range of satisfactions, tasks, 
emotions, ideas, ideals accessible to Western man have been 
duly entered as a challenge. For from the point of view to 
which Kafka was compelled, everything, from a love affair to 
the building of the tower of Babel, was a challenge, and every 
challenge was but an occasion for failure. Nor does it matter in 
the end whether a man is the challenger or the challenged, 
whether he is persecuted by his failure or compelled to perse- 
cute it. In “The Burrow,” one of Kafka’s last tales, a badger 
describes the splendid fortress and palace he has built for him- 
self. As long as there is no apparent enemy above or inside the 
earth to threaten his abode, the animal worries about what 
would happen if there were such an enemy. When, at last, he 
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hears a grating noise, he worries about the impending battle, if 
there is to be one, which remains uncertain since the other ani- 
mal, #f it is another animal, might dig past the badger’s place, 
Whatever his situation, the badger is equally tormented by 
anxious expectation and doubt, by the sense of his own power- 
lessness and by his sense of futility. The burrow may be a 
symbol of the “self.” The grating and hissing noise may be 
understood as the tubercular cough, the symptom of Kafka’s 
fatal illness, and hence as the animal’s own breathing, or else it 
may represent some other enemy “within” the self. But what- 
ever the interpretation, the badger’s castle turns out to be but a 
cell of despair, and the tale once more describes a predicament 
from which there is no escape. 

Thus the splendors, horrors, riches, and miseries of the 
world are reduced to the one misery and horror which is the 
failure to come to terms with any of them. In the “Penal 
Colony” the executioner, a man of unwavering faith in the 
justice of torture and execution, decides to put himself into his 
own torturing machine, for the justice of his procedure and the 
virtues of his mechanical apparatus are no longer admitted by 
his contemporaries. His death is to be a demonstration, protest 
and proof. But as he enters the machine, it goes to pieces, and 
though it kills the executioner in its ruin, it does so in an im- 
proper and irregular fashion, depriving the man of the satisfac- 
tion and justification that he had expected from self-chosen 
torture and orderly self-execution. Conceivably, the moral of 
the tale might be that the only just way to deal with the man 
who hankers after the justice of torture and execution would be 
the refusal of this kind of justice. However, the irony of the 
tale lies again in the fact that the challenge cannot be met. 
The executioner desires to affirm the law by which he has lived, 
the law of the torturing machine. Like the K. of The Trial or 
the K. of The Castle, he cannot “enter” what he conceives to be 
the law. It refuses him on his own terms. 

To Kafka and to his protagonists existence appears pre- 
dominantly in the likeness of hell. To be sure, to the wmin- 
volved observer hell itself might seem a colorful place. Some 
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would be tortured there for their indifference, others for their 
arrogance, some for avarice or hypocrisy, others for lechery. 
Every sin would meet its appropriate punishment, and since 
there are several transgressions and many modes of each, the 
spectacle could not lack variety. Kafka, however, felt that he 
was himself of the damned, and that he merely hoped against 
hope for release. Perhaps it was Kafka’s saving grace that he 
could be both involved and detached, both victim and observer. 
Yet he thought the truth could be seen only from the vantage 
point of the damned. He felt with the damned as an involved - 
observer, and what he felt was the monotony of hell. There 
might be the moment when the torture would not yet assume 
its proper dimension; when it could still be perceived in its 
characteristic and individual shape. Yet immediately such con- 
templation would give way to the subjective awareness of the 
victim who knew that, though forced to enter into it, he could 
not get done with the torture, and hence all that mattered 
would be again the experience of inescapable and insurmounta- 
ble suffering. The variety of situations which turn out to be 
hopeless share the essential of hopelessness. Since the concrete 
situation matters primarily by virtue of the fact that it pro- 
vides an occasion for failure, it is small wonder that Kafka can 
reiterate his essential message in quasi-autonomous units 
throughout the larger configurations of his works, that the 
worm can do without so many of his segments which are them- 
selves but minor replicas of the whole monster. 

This is not to say, of course, that all of Kafka’s works are 
“infinitely continuable.” Surely, no ending could surpass that 
of The Trial in emphatic finality. The emissaries of the in- 
scrutably mean authorities, two men in evening dress and top 
hat, lead K. away to a field on the outskirts of the city. One 
puts his hands around his neck, the other puts a knife into his 
heart and twists it so that K. may die. “ ‘Like a dog,’ said he, 
it was as if his sense of shame should survive him.” These are 
K.’s last words, and his last defeat comes almost as a relief. We 
recall an entry in Kafka’s diaries: “Once again, after a long 
time: joy at the idea of a knife twisted in my heart”; and also: 
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“Happiness consisted in the fact that punishment came, and | 
welcomed it so freely, with conviction and happily.” 

There is no indication that K. of The Trial was to experienc 
a similar sensation. K. rather clings to life. Kafka thought of 
him as “guilty” while he thought of still another K., the Karl 
Rossmann of America, as “guiltless.” He added that both were 
to be done away with in the end, only the guiltless with 2 
lighter hand, shoved aside rather than beaten down. The point 
is that in Kafka’s own view of the matter the terrible end of the 
guilty K. may not have been the worst of all experiences since the 
conclusiveness of death and even of pain coupled with total an- 
nihilation inspired him at times with a kind of joy as at the hope 
of deliverance. If the “sinnliche Welt,” the concrete world of 
physical beings and of the flesh, was but the evil aspect of the 
spiritual world, as Kafka at times felt it was, the destruction of 
the body might be an evil to end all evil. And yet Kafka was 
not at all convinced that death was truly an end. And despite 
his “Manichaean” tendencies,* he also conceived of other and 
opposite possibilities: for instance, that the greatest good at- 
tainable to man might be to enter into the world and into the 
law of the terrestrial order, to come to positive terms with nor- 
mal physical life and, indeed, with normalcy. In that case K.’s 
end—at the very last moment he sees in a distant window the 
beckoning hand of a fellow human, as if there was still some 
hope—would be no deliverance at all but simply the final 
rejection. 

For Kafka’s intrinsically ambiguous sketches there are al- 
ways other possibilities and impossibilities of interpretation, 
and at some point Kafka will have considered them, and in his 
talmudic fashion he will have developed their terrifying im- 
plications. To be sure, Kafka’s universe, however shadowy, is 
yet animated and sustained by the longing for the attainment 
of some real and undeniable good, for a “way” or a deliverance 
(even if it be the deliverance from hope itself), for a redemp- 
tion or salvation. But such an animating impetus toward a con- 


3 Cf. Erich Heller’s essay on Kafka in T'he Disinherited Mind (New York, 
1957), 223-229. 
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trasting positive would seem to be the necessary condition for 
any experience or account of failure. The very nature of nega- 
tion and damnation, and the requirements for their presenta- 
tion, demand some positive terms however remote or illusory. 

Nonetheless the attempts to reduce Kafka to any one set of 
such positive terms, to a social or to a metaphysical frame of 
reference, for instance, are bound to fail. In art, as in life (in 
his case the two were inextricably interwoven), Kafka ac- 
cepted tentatively a variety of positive terms, if only in order 
to show how they were wot attained, and to prove that “it is 
impossible to live.” Kafka introduced the positive for the sake - 
of the negative. He could not doubt the reality of frustration. 
But since an imaginary good might well be the object of a 
real failure, Kafka did not commit himself concerning the 
reality of the positive terms, or even the reality of his frames of 
reference. 

There are in Kafka’s works as in his life the mutual failures 
in the relationship between parents and children. But is it 
possible not to fail? Is the image of the happy family which 
provides the measure for such failures more than a mirage? 
There is the frustrated wish to love and to marry, but whether 
happy love relations and positive marriages truly exist, is quite 
uncertain. There is the man who desires and fails to find a com- 
munity. But is it truly desirable to join, and is the integration 
ever more than illusory? The compelling need to enter the 
world may be a reality. But perhaps it is as impossible to enter 
the world as it is impossible to remain outside it. For those who 
seek to deny the world of which they are, after all, a part, will 
be equally deluded. The world, though it must be given its due, 
may be in itself both evil and illusory. Man’s intermediary po- 
sition between animal and angel is interpreted in terms of a 
dual enslavement. Chained from above and from below, he 
seems free to move but on a horizontal plane of futility. There 
is the insistent yearning for the divine, but while there are 
denials of the divine, the status and the very being of divinity 
are left in doubt. 

Surely, Kafka and his heroes believe in the possibility of 
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happier family and love relationships, happier states of com- 
munal integration, happier God relationships than those attain. 
able to them. But such belief might prove quite compatible with 
a disbelief in the ultimate reality of the positive terms to which 
such relationships refer. Though the truth were one’s suffering 
in failure, there might be happier states of illusion. All terms 
of the positive might be self-deception. Kafka’s experience js 
primarily of the imagination. The current of explicit nihilistic 
doubt that runs through his works is but the intellectual correla- 
tive of his visions, closely related to their pallor and thinness, 
to the instability and fragmentation, the evanescence, and the 
nightmarish quality that pertain to the objects of his imagina- 
tion. Nihilistic doubt is the cognitive aspect of Kafka’s all- 
pervading sense of solitude and alienation, and another disguise 
of the continual threat of insanity under which he labored. 

Kafka was beset by apparitions. He was compelled to de- 
scribe them under various names and shapes, “metaphorically” 
and “realistically,” in the language of the insurance company 
where he worked as a clerk, or in the vocabulary of dreams. He 
came to scorn psychological analysis; he put little store in socio- 
logical interpretations; but he did not, therefore, compose 
metaphysical or theological allegories. By way of shaping, 
verbalization and transmutation, he sought primarily to express 
what happened to K. and how it felt. He always stayed on his 
own ground. He never missed his subject. There is scarcely a 
false note in Kafka’s fiction. But though he strove to render his 
intimately personal predicaments in a universalized, artistically 
heightened and clarified form, he did so less in order to com- 
municate and share them than in order to exorcize them. He 
was too knowing and too skillful an artist to confuse art with 
mere self-expression, yet he could not escape altogether the 
opaqueness and barrenness which are the curse of self-expres- 
sion. He maintained an open and docile mind with regard to 
the terms in which to phrase his “unique” experiences, but again 
and again he would find himself emotionally shut up within his 
self—his “prison,” his “fortress,” shut out from the world, and 
barred from the freedom of love. 
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The division between subject and object is an essential not to - 
‘n- | be surrendered. However, seen from inside, Kafka’s creations 
th | will tend to break down the division. Not unlike the interpreta- 
ch | tions of Rorschach’s symmetrical inkspots, the interpretations of 
ng | Kafka seems to depend chiefly on the interpreter’s own point of 
ns } view. The statement that Kafka portrayed, in essential and 
is | rather abstract form, modes of desperate, hopeless, and, usually, 
tic | guilty failure in the self’s enforced or willed attempt to cope 
a- | with life, might recommend itself as a cautious if fairly empty 
s, | generalization. Still, it assumes a separation between self and 
re | life, or self and world, in a work in which no boundary is 
4- | assured. For Kafka’s universe is boundlessly out of joint. It 
|. | frustrates, denies, persecutes “us” who, being part of the same 
se | universe, in turn, frustrate, deny, and persecute. The attacked 
is the attacker, the attacker the attacked, or, perhaps, both are 
- | neither, or rather the division may be within the animal’s iso- 
” | lated self, or again, the aggression may be but the expression of 
y | the wish for an encounter. 
e Kafka frequently seizes upon a situation to develop it with- 
- | prodigious resources and painstaking clarity, but by virtue of 
e } the very efforts spent on its exploration and clarification, the 
situation will be explored beyond the explorable, clarified be- 
s | yond clarification until it becomes totally enigmatic and 
s | obscure, the focus for a universe of ambiguities. To be - 
a | sure, Kafka does not put every single episode on trial, 
s | in order to pursue it to the point of annihilation or to 
y | dramatize the inability to enter its enigma. Many an episode - 
- | stands out clearly and simply, without tantalizing overexposure, 
e } without apparent impedimerit to one’s understanding, ready to 
1) | enter into a transparently meaningful sequence. In that case, 
> | however, there is likely to be no sequence. The connection be- 
- | tween one episode and the next will be uncertain or missing. 
) } Frequently, Kafka will reassure his reader with a sense of 
1 } reality in the detail, but into the reality of the whole there 
; | enters, as a corrosive factor, the reality of the author’s own 
| | doubt in the reality of the whole. 

Like his heroes, Kafka seeks out the law and cannot find it. 
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Once again, we would ask what kind of despair this is that will 
express itself in the strange independence, the interchange- 
ability, the instability of segments, characteristic of Kafka’s 
longer works. And why should even the segments which are not 
accounts of failure have that eerie capacity of being detachable 
and movable? Surely, it is a despair that goes beyond despair in 
any single experience of failure or pain or anxiety. Kafka’s worst 
experience is precisely the suspicion that anything and every- 
thing at all might happen at any and every moment; that the 
context is never secure; that there is no assurance of reality, not 
even the assurance of pain or damnation. And if he nonetheless 
feels relatively certain of being damned, it must be not because 
he has certainty of any specific pain or failure or torture, but 
because he knows that worse than these is the almost inexpressible 
curse of being outside of everything, whether it be good or 
evil, pleasure or pain, joy or sadness, confidence or terror, life 
or death, and that the ultimate condition of being damned must 
consist in this very experience which deprives the damned even 
of an assured relationship to his curse. For worse than all ascer- 
tainable and concrete frustrations, denials and persecutions is 
the fact that boundless self and boundless world can never truly 
meet; that the self cannot reach itself or the world, except, per- 
haps, when the knife is twisted in the heart. From the vantage 
point of this experience, even the reality of evil or pain is a 
relative good, and thus some of Kafka’s most horrible inven- 
tions are, in a sense, optimistic in that they establish for a brief 
spell an intelligible and cohesive texture, a fleeting if abysmal 
triumph over the most threatening experience which is that of a 
total loss of contact, a total lack of cohesion and intelligibility. 


II 


The menace of chaos has many names, shapes, and dimen- 
sions. The psychologist may pronounce Kafka’s works the 
products and dramatizations of mental states on the verge of 
psychosis. The sociclogist may read them as experiences or 
prophetic anticipations of states of social “anomie.” An exis- 
tentialist could interpret them as the last communicable reports 
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on man’s absurd condition and on his “encounter with nothing- 
ness.” And a further enlargement of perspective suggests to the 
literary theologian that these are the documents of a mind tor- 
mented with the presumed absence of a sustaining and creative 
law of God, for, surely, Kafka’s works are the record of an 
author to whom Nietzsche’s paradoxical dictum that “God is 
dead” represented a constant and fearfully convincing threat. 
These four major modes of Kafka interpretation might have 
supplemented rather than contradicted each other if only each 
had been pursued more consistently. Most of the literary psy- 
chologists chose Kafka’s “Letter to his father” as their piéce de 
resistance. However, in this lengthy essay Kafka evidently re- 
stricted himself to a framework adjusted to the limited common 
sense of his parent. The “Letter” describes the mutually un- 
satisfactory relationship between a domineering, egotistic 
patriarch and a cowed and resentful child—the one misguided 
even in his genuine affection and good will, though always 
impressive in his vitality and power, the other thwarted in his 
development by a traumatic sense of guilt, of inferiority, of 
being unloved, useless, and generally a pitiful creature. 
Allowing for the fact that Kafka always dwells on the nega- 
tive aspects to the exclusion of the positive, there seems no 
reason to doubt that his relation to his father was as he describes 
it: submissively rebellious and rebelliously submissive, ambiva- 
lent, and all the more painful since the conflict could never be 
resolved, for there was just enough love left to warrant 
attempts at rapprochement which were doomed to failure. 
Quite likely, the wish to become like the father and the horror 
of being like him, or, as some psychoanalysts would have it, the 
prohibition against supplanting the father coupled with the wish 
to do so, set up one more barrier to Kafka’s abortive attempts 
at marriage and the founding of a family, an achievement which 
seemed to him at times the greatest accomplishment possible to 
man. According to his own judgment, it was only in writing 
that he found a refuge where he felt sufficiently remote from 
his father to gain some independence. In all likelihood, his ~ 
fiercely ambivalent attitude toward the “world” was, in part, 
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conditioned by his relationship with his father. In Kafka’s work 
there is the explicit treatment of father-son conflicts, a theme 
that proved inevitable for the entire literary generation of 
German expressionism. Even more significant are the trans- 
formed father-son relations, the conflicts between the two K.’s 
and the repudiating, ostensibly tyrannical authorities of The 
Trial and The Castle. 

The relevance of “Oedipal conflicts” in the life and works of 
Kafka should be granted. However, as described by Kafka, his 
relationship with his father conformed to a type quite common 
in the households of the Westernized and assimilated Jewish 
middle class of Central Europe. In and by itself this experience 
could not account for the ever threatening proximity to a psy- 
chotic condition, let alone for Kafka’s literary capabilities. 
Though the relationship with his father may have moved Kafka 
to retreat into literature, it could not have invested him with 
the power to interpret experiences of “intrapersonal” failures 
(whatever their genetic connection with the father-son relation) 
in a manner uniquely his own and uniquely significant to the 
readers of his age. 

Janouch, then a young Czech friend of Kafka, reports in his 
Conversations‘ the story of Oskar Baum, a blind Jewish poet of 
Prague. As a boy Baum had gone to a German school. On the 
way home, in one of the usual fights between the Czech and the 
German pupils, he was beaten so viciously that his eyes suffered 
irreparable damage. “He lost his eyesight as a German,” Kafka 
said, “as something he never really was, something he was 
never recognized to be. Perhaps he is but a pathetic symbol of 
the so-called German Jews of Prague.” 

The literary sociologists have stressed Kafka’s position be- 
tween the ethnic groups of an ancient Czech and German city 
that kept the memory of its ghetto alive. Emancipated from 
their own tradition, the cultured Jews participated in the Ger- 
man intellectual and literary heritage, maintained some con- 
nection with the Czech population and belonged to neither 
community, but rather considered themselves part of a Europe 


* Gustav Janouch, Gesprache mit Kafka (Frankfort, 1951). 
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that survived only as a community of letters. Kafka’s father, 
not a literary man, still retained a conventional sense of being 
at one with the Jewish people and the synagogue. His son, of 
the second generation, would have been at a further remove 
even if he had not been an intellectual. And even if he had not 
been compelled to oppose his father, he would not have ac- 
cepted lip-service and social ritual in lieu of religion just as he 
did not accept the Western ersatz for a faith: the ethos of work 
for work’s sake, the myth of financial prestige, material reward 
and glorious adjustment, all of which, combined, constituted the 
true religion of his father. The Eastern Jews came to attract 
and to fascinate Kafka, but the way back to their community he 
found barred. He was a stranger to them as they were strangers 
to him. And, finally, he also found it impossible to enter the 
community of Zionism. 

Obviously, the failure to achieve a community is of essential - 
importance in Kafka’s work. The Castle is a romance of aliena- 
tion. But in Kafka’s universe the experience of alienation is not 
limited to one specific sphere, to isolated discontinuities or dis- 
orders within an otherwise meaningful social context, or to a 
state of consciousness known to so many of us who are con- 
strained or willing to accept somehow as “norma!” certain fla- 
grant instances of dehumanization, such as, for example, 
concentration camps or the threat of mankind’s atomic self- 
destruction. Kafka sees, ostensibly accepts, and treats as normal 
an essentially alienated and pervasively dehumanized world. 
But a few years had passed after Kafka’s death when his visions 
seemed to come true in the mass murder of the Jews (in which 
all of his relatives were killed), in the systematic terror, in the 
genocides, and the methods of total warfare, to which we have 
grown accustomed as historical fact. Even at present these 
visions portend still greater disasters which by now are acknowl- 
edged to be distinct if incredible possibilities of the future. 

Generally, in Kafka’s universe the proper aspirations and 
ends of the individual seem to be subverted to means which 
serve to perpetuate an impersonal apparatus and an aimless 
function. The ends serve the means, and the means—of physical 
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and mental communication, of technology, the furiously point. 
less activity of huge bureaucracies, the endless and anonymously 
sadistic requirements of procedure—though meaningless jn 
themselves—are de facto established as ends. The cause of 
justice—victim, culprit, accuser, judge—serves the maintenance 
of the unceasing legal investigation. The citizen, the politician, 
the government serve the political systems. If the political cause 
serves the functionary, the functionary, in turn, serves the 
anonymous party. Consumption serves production, the con- 
sumer serves the market. And science, its subjects, the scientists, 
the conventions, the partial answers and newly raised questions, 
serve the perpetuation of endless enquiry. Conceivably, in 
Kafka’s view, art, the artist, the critic, the public, religion, 
priests, believers, rituals serve similarly a lonely self-devour- 
ing, self-alienated and supremely aimless process. But does 
not life itself—a perennial “process” and “trial”°—serve but 
its own perennial consumption? 

The fact that Kafka’s “concrete universals” invite simultane- 
ously questions on all possible levels of discourse is indicative 
both of their power and of a central weakness. Alienation is as 
much a psychological and social term as it is an existential or 
theological designation. Who will presume to establish the in- 
finitely complex interaction of forces, the priorities, the se- 
quences of causation that finally result in alienations between 
father and son, individual and community, man and the world 
he lives in, man and God? Who indeed, unless it be our 
literary psychologists and sociologists who have felt no com- 
punction to interpret all manner of artistic utterance in the 
image of their determined vulgarity of mind,—as if the mystery 
and truth, the realities and the fiction of man were ultimately 
and conclusively reducible to the mysteries of genitals, the 
fictions, fears and gratifications of the nursery, the realities of 
infantile longings, or to pressures of class, social rank, economic 
status and group affiliation. They take it on faith that the divine 


5 The German title, Der Prozess, has both meanings though the primary 
emphasis is, of course, on the legal connotation. Similarly, Das Schloss (the 
castle) has a secondary meaning: “the lock” to which K. has no key. 
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images of the father are but projections of human father images. 
They consider it heresy to believe that human fathers are 
shaped in the image of the heavenly father, or that human 
fathers might have suffered a loss of shape in the absence of 
their awareness of a divinely paternal image. But why not grant 
both? And if spiritual dislocation may be a reflection of social 
dislocation, why not grant that, equally, social dislocation may 
be a reflection of spirtual dislocation, or rather, that the 
allegedly separate spheres of human experience are more 
deeply interfused than the specialists care to admit? The liter- 
ary existentialists, metaphysicians and theologians extracted 
from Kafka a phenomenological description in terms of man’s 
self-estrangement, of man’s withdrawal and escape into the 
impersonality of conventions and machines, of his anxiety and 
of his confrontation with terrifying and liberating ultimates. 
They discovered in Kafka’s works the demonic hierarchies and 
a “theology without God.” They have not been guilty of the 
reductive fallacies. But frequently and typically, though there 
are notable exceptions,° they have affected an undue disdain for 
the baser realities, as if, for instance, a mere father-son relation 
or a minority status were in need of rarification and reinterpre- 
tation in order to become a symbol worthy of their attention. 

The truth of life lacks proper respect for academic depart- 
ments; it ignores our division into fields. It cares little for the 
exclusiveness of either theological or sociological interpreta- 
tions. And since the truth of art, though neither synonymous 
nor coextensive with the truth of life, is yet wholly derivative 
of the latter, art cares almost as little as life itself for the ex- 
clusiveness of pedants, no matter whether they are profession- 
ally or ideologically committed to “low” or to “sublime” con- 
siderations. Kafka would seem to have been a capable artist in 
this respect: he let his predicaments express themselves in what- 
ever terms they chose. 

Thus the argument in favor of Kafka might run. However, 
if the refusal to commit himself, to base his work on one specific 


® For Kafka’s “theology without God” and a reading in terms of collective 
dehumanization, cf. Giinther Anders, Kafka: Pro und Contra (Munich, 1951). 
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“level” is Kafka’s strength, a truly terrifying independence, an 
impenetrable autonomy, an excessive freedom from all specific 
meanings account nonetheless for his fatal weakness. By virtue 
of the very fact that Kafka’s universal morphology of frustra- 
tion can be read with equal ease in social, psychological, existen- 
tial, moral, metaphysical and theological terms, it tends to 
suspend all distinctions and thus to revert to total ambiguity. If 
the failure is the burden of the guilty individual, it can hardly 
be assigned directly to the cosmos; if it is cosmic, the individual 
is the victim; if it is “metaphysical” or the very condition of 
human life, the critique in social terms is cancelled out as effec- 
tively as it is when Kafka’s entire work is read as the dramatic 
account of disequilibria and deadlocks that occur in an “inner 
world.” Kafka’s universe of discourse constantly revolves 
around the question that is central to the Jewish heritage: the 
claim to the “law,” the question of justice, and thus around the 
drama of guilt and punishment, aspiration and defeat. But the 


very universality of the question which is raised on all levels 


and answered on none, defeats the drama and reduces it (to 
repeat this once more) to an unending series of variations on 
the theme of despair. 

_ Even the moralist Kafka is forever being defeated by the 
autonomy and thus by the amorality of this despair. For if the 
“proper” and “legitimate” aspirations of the individual are 
necessarily reduced to absurdity and defeat, if there is no law 
beyond the “world” and the world is the rule of absurdity (or 
ruled by an absurd law), the moral as well as the social and the 
cosmic “anomie” may well be the only proper and legitimate 
condition, in which case the propriety and legitimacy of the indi- 
vidual’s moral aspirations are but a fiction. Kafka’s work floats 
on the vortices of paradox. Total despair necessarily tends 
toward total disintegration. Even if this despair assumes the 
shape of the moralist’s despair of finding a moral order, it must, 
necessarily, become amoral and thus, by a paradox, affirm the 
very condition which it takes for its cause. 

Kafka himself called his weakness his strength. In the present 
context the contradiction is apparent rather than real. Kafka’s 
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images are significant on more than one level; that is their 
strength. But despite such inclusiveness, his fiction does not 
adequately suggest a hierarchy of levels, and that is its weak- 
ness. It seems that a writer must, after all, presume to have 
some awareness of a pervasive order, a view of priorities, of 
what is higher, what lower, and what in the middle, a view of 
organic relations between the spheres, and of the interaction of 
forces. Kafka’s work suggests to his readers either discrete in- 
terpretations, the juxtaposition of unrelated or merely coordi- 
nated “meanings,” or else a chain of equations. The principle 
at work is the same as that of the segmented series in which 
each unity conveys essentially the same message. Each level 
appears to equal the other. The symbol of individual frustration 
is at the same time the symbol of social frustration, the symbol 
of social frustration the symbol of existential frustration, the 
symbol of existential frustration the symbol of transcendental 
frustration, the symbol of transcendental frustration, in turn, 
the symbol of individual frustration, and so forth ad infinitum, 
for all terms of the equation are interchangeable. This goes a 
long way to explain the sad merry-go-round of Kafka-interpre- 
tations, though, to be sure, Kafka’s well-nigh unlimited am- 
biguity has appeared as an asset to an age in which literature has 
become increasingly an excuse and pretext for interpretation. 

In order to state Kafka’s weakness one must, it seems, 
exaggerate it. At its extreme a work would mean everything 
and consequently nothing. Structure limits interpretation. 


. 


Nothing is as free to mean everything as a word that has no - 


determined meaning, that, in fact, means nothing. 

Despite Kafka’s genius, such considerations cannot be dis- 
missed. This is in itself a comment on the fact that art on the 
brink of total denial, and hence a large sector of modern art, 
is necessarily on the brink also of meaninglessness, on the verge 
of both fraud and insanity. If the form is to express and to 
mirror the content, and if the content is but a vision of ap- 
proaching chaos, and thus of formlessness, why then formless- 
ness would appear to be the proper form in which to express the 
content. In order to express a condition of absurdity the works 
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themselves become absurd. To be sure, this paradox merely 
paraphrases a self-cancellation of art. For art is an imitation of 
structured nature. Unstructured chaos is inexpressible, for the 
only adequate expression of it will cease to be expression and 
will itself be chaos. Likewise, the end of despair is inexpressible 
and incommunicable, a stony silence, the absence of communica- 
tion. In Kafka’s fable, the tortured Prometheus turns into the 
rock to which he is chained; what remains is but the impenetra- 
ble wall of the mountain. Yet the weakness again appears as a 
strength, for the very ambiguity and approximate absurdity of 
Kafka’s works does convey the experience of ambiguity and 


. absurdity. Led along a labyrinth without a way out, forced 


into a maze of questions and yet forever barred from an an- 
swer, the reader is indeed subjected to K.’s and Kafka’s despair 
and defeat. 

By definition, the work of art still imposes a form. It is still 
communication. It has been said that the artistic expression of a 
“falling apart,” the expression of an “inexpressible” condition of 
incoherence, will still give the “marginal lie” to the expressed 
condition.’ But even if this ingenious consolation were granted, 
in Kafka the triumph of art has become so very marginal that 
the question arises whether in its essence Kafka’s work is still 
to be considered as artistic communication, whether Kafka, 
though he was certainly, among other things, a true artist, was 
not forced to make his art subservient to a disease so that the 
lucidity of his artistic imagination is given the marginal lie by 
the core of his work, which is intelligible only as a symptom. 


III 


In its implications this question concerns the very status of 
modern literature. And since Kafka must be considered a classic 


7 My paraphrase of Erich Heller’s apergu may be somewhat inaccurate. Since 
art is “the vindication of meaning,” he observes that even the work of art 
which seems to be saying that “everything is meaningless” will still preserve a 
meaning by virtue of its very form. “The worst is not so long as we can say, 
‘This is the worst.’ . . . The preserved form of a piece of literature gives 
the marginal lie to the expressed conviction that everything is in a state of 
dissolution.” The Iromic German: A Study of Thomas Mann (Boston, 
1958), 212. 
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among the moderns, the evaluation of his work necessarily de- 
pends on the critic’s attitude toward the modern tradition. 

With an air of dark and sophisticated reproach the aestheti- 
cian will, inevitably, remind us that Kafka’s work “must be 
considered, above all, as literature.” Inevitably, we shall be 
found wanting. But did not Kafka say of himself: “I am noth- 
ing but literature”? Did not Kafka himself consider literature 
to be an autonomous entity, a calling that justified a man in 
giving an account of his experience, his world, his questioning, 
and in spending all his energies on the shaping of this account— 
even though he had none of the answers? 

Kafka said of himself that, with his “weakness,” he had 
thoroughly assimilated “the negative element” of his age. He 
said that this age was “very close” to him and that he had “the 
right never to fight it but, as it were, to represent it.” He 
claimed that he had inherited no part either in the “slight posi- 
tive element” of this age or in its negative extreme that would 
“tip over” or change dialectically into “the positive.” “Unlike 
Kierkegaard,” he had not been led into life by the “heavily 
sinking hand” of Christianity. “Unlike the Zionists” he had 
not managed to catch hold “of the Jewish prayer mantle as it 
was flying away.” He said of himself: “I am an end or a begin- 
ning.” And who can claim this “right” to represent the “nega- 
tive,” to serve as the spokesman of the age, unless it be the 
artist who is entitled to fulfil his function, no matter what the 
content or message may be? 

However, even on this point Kafka will remain conclusively 
inconclusive. The phrases quoted above occur in his meditations 
on a deficiency in the basic prerequisites of life which, he 
thought, made him fail—or worse: not even reach the point of 
failure—in “everything”: “family life, friendship, marriage, 
profession, and literature.” His “task” would be to overcome 
this basic lack “‘of soil, of air” and of a guiding law. Though 
writing could be to Kafka a source of joy, though it was to him 
a means of self-preservation, he often suspected it as a confirma- 
tion of his alienation, a curse, another mode of damnation. He 
was unwilling to publish. A mere fraction of his writings ap- 
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peared during his lifetime. He did not want his work to survive 
him. He knew that it was, after all, not enough to represent the 
negative element of the age, that the man of letters and the 
artist had to recognize claims that were above art and letters, 
that he was, quite simply, in need of some positive convictions 
and answers. He was in need of such answers, not in order to 
substitute them for the work, not to replace literature with 
doctrine, not to dress up doctrine as literature, but in order to 
have some positive elements enter the work which would be 
insufficient without them, even artistically, for it would lack a 
necessary ingredient of spiritual nourishment. He knew that 
the deficiency in the basic prerequisites of life affected equally 
the life of literature and particularly the validity of his own 
work that raised continually and insistently the question con- 
cerning the nature and existence of the positive. Kafka did not 
consider himself a feeble or ineffective writer. But since he was 
not an aesthetician, he could not ignore the fact that the merely 
aesthetic was ultimately not even aesthetically satisfying. 

“Faut il briler Kafka?”* Or should one make more of his 
suggestions of the positive and follow not only the many traces 
of humor and kindness, of innocence, gentleness, tenderness, 
and even, occasionally, of joy and vitality, but also the flickers 
and hints of his faith in a purely spiritual world, in the “inde- 
structible” in man that is attainable only outside and beyond 
this present sphere of concrete illusions? Is there not a prodi- 
gious force of faith displayed in the works and by the heroes of 
Kafka? And would not faith be all too easy in a world replete 
with obvious intimations of providential kindness? Though they 
fail to find the law, Kafka’s heroes will never give up the search 
for it. Much rather, Kafka would consider all of this grosser 
world the excrescence of man’s own guilt,—a guilty self-im- 
posed delay on the way to man’s true self-encounter. 

It is possible to read Kafka’s work in terms of a theology of 
denial in which the “suffering” inflicted upon man is “the only 
positive element of this world.” This doctrine would be the 
antithesis of that “insane strength of faith” that lies in the 


8 Cf. Anders, 7. 
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words “one cannot mot live.” And yet it is doubtful whether in 
all the egocentric purity of its negations, with all its transcend- 
ent hostility to life in the concrete, this doctrine would consti- 
tute something: more than the most sublimated superstructure 
of a nihilism for which even ordinary dying is not final enough. 
What is that “eternal,” that “other world” of Kafka that is co- 
eval with this present world, so that man exists at once in the 
misery of the here and now, and in the paradise of a sphere be- 
yond time? What is the source of that pale light and unearthly 
calm that have enabled him, like some elected messenger from 
above, to perceive and to recite, despite his own tortured con- 
dition, in abundant and perspicacious variety the modes and 
terms of failure and damnation? 

Kafka’s art is a marginal phenomenon, a grandiosely freakish 
emanation, a source of strange fascination. It should be instruc- 
tive and profitable to all who, laboring under the illusion of 
security and sheltered by a treacherous complacency, have not 
entered the orbit of modern despair or visited the cells of 
modern negation. Perhaps, at some future stage, this work will 
assume its place in the literary tradition of the Western World 
much as an assembly of gargoyles takes its place on a cathedral. 
But for those who, living now, have come to know the apoca- 
lyptic threat of the age, Kafka should serve chiefly as the clear 
demarcation point for the end of a literature that served pre- 
dominantly a disintegrative impulse, an end, however un- 
tainted by affectation the expression of this impulse might be, 
however clean the knife might have cut. 

In the preceding era, Kafka’s intrepid despair and his unmiti- 
gated negativity were almost a virtue. By now a self-indulgent, 
parasitical and, in turn, complacent literature of Kafkaesque 
despair has sprung up to find itself interesting and to take pride 
ina flabby morbidity much as the author and the hero of Lolita 
do in their futile performance. 

Kafka is an end, and a beginning only for those who realize © 
that there is no going beyond him, no retreat to further positions 
of denial, though, to be sure, the “enemy” is not Kafka but the 
state of alienation, of dehumanization and despair that he 
described and that confronts us still. 
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Five Poems from The Holy Merriment 


An Adoration 


In this snowfall season the birth 

Of God’s furious and tender Son 
Gives us our holy days by fire. Earth 
Cradles once more the hope that Eve 
And her winter children will receive 
The sunlit garden; because fear 

Has no room in our Saviour’s castle. 


All love shepherds us. The pageant kings 
Weep for us. In argent rings 

Heaven’s wild gabriels wrestle 

For our very souls. What stables here 

Is time for us to give our sin 

The shape of kneeling, to perch seven 
Times seventy singing robins 


Of forgiveness on our tongues, 
Blessing our enemies, that the bones 
Which we have broken may rejoice. 
No one is lost, not one, who yields 
Himself to Christmas. The red ribbons 
Of his grief adorn us. The voice 
Of his mercy is heard in our fields. 




















Poem for Lent 


Is it God who thus destroys me 
Feather by feather, when the wings 
Subside from hover, from going over 
Intense hills and meadows’ drift 
Green with passion, white with love? 


Flight is delicious in me: to beat 

Airs swarming with sun’s violence; 

To make steady for the single height 
Where doldrum, anger, song, dove, danger 
Merge—is glory, man’s far-lifting gale. 
But fall is sober, fall is death. 

I am dropped ragged, shorn, distressed. 
Little by little the ears go deaf, 

The ringing goes; the bowl] of fire 

Tips into drab, day’s routine grays. 


God’s hands are in this on me. He knows 
That up is small steps, ten-toed, hard; 
Where crowds clamor for fishes, loaves, 
By some sprawled hill on stones. Say 
Nazareth or Golgotha. 


Marriage Song 


Now in the savory May, my love, rest easy, 
Rest easy here in my arms like a lady 
Comforting her lord who is most unlordly, 
Home from the small unenchanted wars, hazy 
In honors, griefed in between the worldly 
And unworldly, in your devotion steady. 

I desire only to love you. Be easy, 

Be easy under my hands like a dove, 

A mourning dove in the bluewater morning 
Somewhere turning her breast all lazy 

In rose-dust and sun. ! will enter 

Your daylight. Lie easy. Lie lovely. 
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The maned unicorn trembles near the grove 
Of honey, as down the undulant valleys 
And over, ten soundless ponies canter 

On pink hooves tentative and lively, 

And allelulias rung on little bells 

Of breath ring changes on the rituals 

With joy, till phoenixed on a hill of fires 
The dazzled flesh enjoys and then adores. 


An Air for Autumn 


At what hour a man finds his dying 
Depends on timing and symbol: 
The use of the senses by grace, 

The slowing of worlds to the amble 
Of love that can hold the flying 
And distorted discs in place, 

In cinemas of air and rush 

Can photograph the burning bush. 


I speak against decoration. 
Thus, nature is insufficient 

In itself to rage or to send 
Color by birds, the magnificent 
Errands of clouds, the stare 
Of sun; except metaphor 
Captures for us nature’s end— 
Our need for celebration. 


So in autumn I see man’s death: 

How it lies around us in fire; 

How it wedges, teases the breath 

To utter its exhausted dare; 

And watches our footstep advance 
Through the ritual smoke, the red dance, 
Until the messages are lost, 

And mountains fall on us. 
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Fire Music 


It is the white blossom holds me. 
The expanding air knows it, 
The fair wind crushes it and me 
And we are richly rocked 

In undeliberated meeting. 


The tree dangles my love, 

Hangs upon white magnolias 

God’s regular, sure, supreme speech: 
Fire words, white fire, full fire, 

The consumed exchange of it and me. 


So a fire ring casts about us 

And about the tree, undivides us, 

Blows us against, between the iron gates, 
By the tall angel, by his angry sword, 
Penetrating me with Thee— 

Joyous one-blending. 


I know the mind’s dislike of fire. 

It is calculating, it can count: 

Beads, silver pennies, and enemies. 

It likes a good thing mostly. 

And often, often I go 

As men go in a premeditated darkness; 
I make me a cringing weather, 

It hems me in, churlish. 


But I have seen a white tree, 
Touched a voice shining. 

I am undone out of my dark 

And I am found in a bright blossom: 
My flight it is, my morning, 

My center and my climbing, 

I have seen a white tree, 

I have seen Thee. 
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Herself and Molly Olliver 


oLty O tiver held her supper tray in her hand and 
looked around the cafeteria. 

By the steps was a table, and Molly Olliver started towards 
it, but then she remembered that the steps led down to the 
men’s room. There was one by the window, but people stared 
at her when she sat by the window, they would pretend they 
were reading the menu, but they were staring at her, noticing 
all those things she knew everyone noticed, how crookedly thin 
and flat she was, her large teeth protruding—the whole fan- 
tastic of her like some grotesque dream from which another 
woman, terrified, might wake herself. Couldn’t there just be 
a table for one off somewhere—not everybody didn’t want to 
be alone! 

Then Molly Olliver saw a table that seated two being va- 
cated and she walked quickly towards it. And Molly Olliver 
stood looking at her tray until the busboy had cleared the table 
and then she took off her blue tweed coat and placed it on the 
other empty chair even though there was a hangerhook just 
above the chair. And then Molly Olliver opened her pocket- 
book and from her snap-close glass case, she removed her new 
rimless glasses, carefully setting the ear piece under her hair. 
And Molly Olliver shifted the dishes from the tray to the table 
and she sat down. 

The apple juice was sweet and light and Molly Olliver 
sipped again, and then she put down the glass so gently that it 
was silently and straightened in her seat, and for an instant 
Molly Olliver enjoyed the only one joy of her physical being, she 


© Arnold Rabin 1960. 
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Herself and Molly Olliver 


sensed the delicate thinness of her own fingers, and delighting 
like a duchess who also knows the delicate thinness of her own 
fingers, Molly Olliver, scarcely touching the pale glass of 
apple juice, lifted it to her lips and sipped once more. 

His great big fat big hands picked up her coat from the 
empty chair and hung it on the hangerhook just above the 
chair and he sat down opposite her with a cup of coffee and a 
hard roll, and Molly Olliver held her fork tightly till the 
delicate thinness of her fingers was gone. She did not want to 
look at him, yet she did look at him, and then she was afraid 
that he might realize she was looking at him and so she tried 
to look away, and then she was afraid it was obvious she was 
looking away and so she tried to look down at her plate, but 
from the corner of her eye she saw his great big fat big hands 
tearing at the roll, and now Molly Olliver found suddenly that 
she could not look anywhere nor could she think of anything, 
nor could she feel anything, hear or see anything. And Molly 
Olliver believed she was going to faint, and then she was 
afraid that she might faint for if she did faint he would cer- 
tainly touch her and then she would die. If he touched her with 
his great big fat big hands, Molly Olliver knew she would die. 

But now she was aware he was watching her as she sat there 
not eating and not drinking and Molly Olliver knew she could 
not sit there like this much longer and so she decided she would 
slip off her glasses as an indicating gesture that she was finished, 
put them in her pocketbook, and so start herself going in a 
decisive way, when suddenly it occurred to her he might think 
she was self-conscious about her glasses, he might think she 
was trying to make herself more attractive to him, he might 
even think she was making an overture to him. And while 
Molly Olliver realized that the last thing in the world she 
should do was speak to him, she felt she had to speak to him, 
she had to say something so he wouldn’t misunderstand. Then 
Molly Olliver stopped herself. She must not enter into con- 
versation with him, for this would undoubtedly be even more 
of an overture, no matter what she said, no matter how dull or 
conventional her remark. But then Molly Olliver reasoned if 
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she spoke as she started to rise, she could avoid any abruptness 
there might be to her action and at the same time correct what- 
ever wrong inferences he might otherwise make. 

And so Molly Olliver took off her glasses and at the same 
time said, “I hope you enjoy your coffee,” but as the last word 
was spoken she saw that he had finished his coffee so that her 
remark hadn’t made sense and instantly she was convinced she 
had done wrong, because certainly now he could do nothing but 
misinterpret her speaking to him. Why would anybody tell 
anyone else to enjoy something that was already finished unless 
the remark was intended to serve some ulterior purpose! And 
Molly Olliver wished that she had not gotten up to leave, be- 
cause she saw that he too was ready to leave. If only she had 
waited a minute more before she moved, but now she could not 
sit down again either, since he would surely suspect her of 
something if she did. And so Molly Olliver lifted her coat from 
the hangerhook before he could get to it and she tried to put 
her coat on slowly, to hold back in the hope that he would go 
from the cafeteria first, and then she was relieved to see that 
when he got up he walked towards the men’s room, and so 
Molly Olliver quickly finished putting on her coat so she might 
rush from the table and out of the cafeteria before he could 
follow her. Then Molly Olliver noticed that in her confusion 
she had laid her glasses on the table when she had taken them 
off instead of putting them right away into her pocketbook as 
she always did, and so she opened her pocketbook and got out 
the snap-close glass case and picked up her glasses and began 
to walk towards the revolving door while putting her glasses 
into the snap-close case on the way, when suddenly someone 
with a tray bumped into her, and Molly Olliver stepped back 
throwing herself so off balance that she dropped her glasses 
and the snap-close case and her opened pocketbook fell too, 
and her comb and her handkerchief, and her change purse and 
her key, and Molly Olliver felt as if she were naked, and she 
bent down hurriedly to gather up everything before anybody 
tried to help her and saw all the things she had and touched 
all the things she had. 
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Herself and Molly Olliver 


Her glasses were broken, and Molly Olliver thought of how 
she did not have a second set, even though the oculist had said 
she needed them, and she was very sick inside that she would 
have to go to the oculist and he would remind her of what he 
had originally suggested and she would flush with humiliation, 
and then he would stand over her while he tested her eyes and 
she would flush with a shame because she knew he would think 
she had purposely not ordered a second set of glasses so she 
might have an excuse to come to him and have him stand over 
her while he tested her eyes. But even as Molly Olliver stared 
at the broken fragments, she saw that the man with the great 
big fat big hands had come up from the men’s room. The 
accident had detained her just that much time and now he was 
following her out of the revolving door and she thought of 
where he had come from and that his great big fat big hands 
were so near her now and Molly Olliver could hardly breathe. 

Now he must definitely believe she was. making an overture 
to him. He must believe this since it was obviously possible for 
someone to leave the cafeteria and be at least a block away in 
the time it took a man to go to the men’s room unless one had 
a special reason to linger. And then Molly Olliver remembered 
how earlier she had started to put her coat on slowly in front 
of him, hoping to let him leave first, but then she realized he 
would have no way of knowing this had been her reason, but 
would recall only that she had done everything with a de- 
liberate slowness, watching him all the while, and he could 
also have no way of knowing about the accident that had just 
occurred, and so seeing how she had delayed with her coat and 
noticing now that she was still here, and reminding himself 
that she had removed her glasses in front of him and had 
spoken to him without his addressing her, he must assume she 
was trying to attract his attention. And she wanted desperately 
to tell him he must not put two and two together like this and 
that he must not follow her, but Molly Olliver did not dare. 

Then Molly Olliver came to the street-crossing facing the 
bus just as the light was changing, and she thought if she 
could step into the street fast enough she could get across and 
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onto the bus before him. By the time the light changed again, 
the bus would be moving. But as Molly Olliver stepped from 
the curb an automobile jammed on its brakes and Molly Olliver 
jumped back. 

And Molly Olliver fell against him. 

And now she felt them as she struggled against them—his 
great big fat big hands around her, his great big fat big hands 
holding her, his great big fat big hands moving over her, en- 
veloping all of her, knowing all of her, possessing all of her, 
And Molly Olliver screamed! And she struck at him! And his 
great big fat big hands suddenly dug into her as she wrenched 
herself from him, and the policeman’s whistle shrilled in her 
ears, and Molly Olliver pushed through the crowd touching 
person after person one after another until there were none of 
them, and then Molly Olliver ran till her lungs ached and 
then she turned the corner and gripped for support against the 
cold stone wall. And then Molly Olliver tore at herself inside 
with her sobbing. 

For several minutes Molly Olliver wept this way without 
knowing, without thinking, without trying to understand, only 
listening to herself and hearing herself and feeling in herself 
a relief from the violence of the tearing at the inside of her. 
And Molly Olliver wished she could go on crying this way, 
feeling this violence, being overwhelmed by it, succumbing to 
it. She did not want it to ebb, she did not want it to stop, but 
even as she began to know the comfort of the suffering of it, 
and even as she began to hope it might last, even then she 
realized that the violence grew less and the awful memory 
more vivid. And Molly Olliver fought to push away the ugli- 
ness and she tried to pitch herself down under the comfort of 
the seizure of the sobbing. But she could not do it. 

And so Molly Olliver was left with remembering how those 
great big fat big hands had touched her and she felt she was 
stained, and she rubbed at her coat all over and where they had 
been so she might brush herself clean, but then Molly Olliver 
shuddered as she realized what she had done. All that part of 
him she was trying to take off was now on her hands, and Molly 
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Herself and Molly Olliver 


Olliver held out her hands so they would not get near her for 
she felt them diseased. And Molly Olliver thought she would 
take out her handkerchief and wipe off her hands, and she al- 
most started to open her pocketbook which was now on her 
arm, when it occurred to her that if she touched it, it too would 
need to be cleaned, and then she thought how she would have to 
throw away the handkerchief since she could not put it back 
into her purse so full of his germs, and Molly Olliver des- 
paired, until suddenly she remembered that germs could not 
live in the cold, and she reasoned if she pressed her two hands 
against the stone wall, the cold of the stone would clean them. 
And so Molly Olliver took both of her hands which were the 
one physical joy of her being and she pressed them gently 
against the stone wall so she would not abuse them. And Molly 
Olliver held them pressed to the stone until she was satisfied 
that the cold had cleaned them. 

Now Molly Olliver wondered if he might still be behind 
her but she thought if she turned around to find out and if he 
were still following her, he would see she was checking, and 
she realized how dangerous it would be to let him see she 
suspected, and so Molly Olliver smiled a slight sound and 
made a faint movement with her head and her hands as if 
there were something she had suddenly recalled, and using 
the movement to disguise her intention, she turned quickly 
around. 

And now Molly Olliver looked carefully at all the people 
who walked by, but she did not think she could see him, and 
so she decided she could retrace her steps and go back to the 
bus, when it occurred to her that he might still be hiding around 
the corner, and now she knew she did not dare take the chance 
and go back but must walk in the opposite direction and go to 
the subway. But then Molly Olliver remembered how she 
always avoided the subway since it made her feel dead to go. 
under the ground and so she thought in spite of the risk she 
would even turn back, but now the rumble of the train was 
beneath her and she reasoned if he had seen her walk to the 
subway from where he was hiding by now he would certainly 
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have followed, and she thought the way to be sure was to 
hurry her steps as anyone might who could hear that the train 
had come into the station and in the noise she believed he would 
not notice if she listened to hear if his steps too were faster. And 
so Molly Olliver hurried her steps and she listened, and she 
stopped in her steps and she listened. But she heard nothing, 

And now Molly Olliver thought how wrong she had been, 
He would certainly not have followed her like this since he 
would obviously have created suspicion. Instead he had waited 
in the crowd for a moment and then started after her by going 
the other way around. And Molly Olliver looked down the 
long flight of steps that led under the ground and now she 
knew if she went into the subway she would find him already 
there, and so Molly Olliver decided she would not go where 
she was sure he was waiting but back to the bus where he would 
never believe she would ever return. And Molly Olliver 
wished she were two of herself so she could both go away and 
somehow remain to see his confusion when she did not appear. 

Then Molly Olliver happily turned herself around. 

But immediately she knew she had figured too quickly. Sup- 
pose he had not gone into the subway but instead had con- 
cealed himself, crouched in a store front close to the steps. And 
now Molly Olliver thought how logical this was since he had 
really no way of knowing she had any intention of taking the 
subway and he would absolutely have stationed himself where 
it was possible to see which way she would go. And then Molly 
Olliver realized this meant only one thing, he had seen her 
just now as she had altered her plans and was once again fol- 
lowing her. 

And for an instant Molly Olliver forgot which way the 
street went and where it had started and where it would end, 
and she tried to think hard but nothing had memory, and 
Molly Olliver wondered in this perplexity if it would make 
any sense to go the wrong way and perhaps she could lose him. 
But then she thought what might happen if he continued to 
follow her hour on end and if she herself became lost or so 
tired she could hot oppose him. 
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Herself and Molly Olliver 


And suddenly Molly Olliver really realized the truth. He 
knew where she lived, she could hide nothing from him, what- 
ever she did he would know. He had watched her for days! 
And Molly Olliver touched her hands to her head and tried to 
remember his face, to recall if there weren’t some place she had 
seen him before. And she thought how it would help her re- 
member if she just looked around, but Molly Olliver did not 
dare. 

Instead Molly Olliver continued to walk straight ahead, but 
she made her steps soft so he would not hear them, and then 
she thought he might also not see them, and finally she drew 
tightly into herself so she could pretend she did not exist. And 
when she had rounded the corner, she believed there might be 
a way she could be lost in the crowd, so she went from walking 
alone to large groups of people. But once when she passed a 
darkened store window she purposely tripped so she had an 
excuse to lift up her head and in the black glass she knew she 
had seen him. 

Then Molly Olliver searched for a policeman and when 
she caught sight of him she started to rush towards him, but as 
she looked up she saw he was the same one who had been at 
the corner before. And she remembered how he had whistled 
after her as if she had committed a crime and now she realized 
he must have thought it was she who did wrong! Believed that 
the fault had been entirely hers! And then Molly Olliver 
remembered that the man with the great big fat big hands had 
not followed her directly but had delayed to avoid any suspicion 
and she knew he had probably even talked with the policeman 
and she could hear him describing to the policeman all the 
overtures she had made and she could even see his great big 
fat big hands telling the policeman she had purposely pushed 
herself against him and what had appeared to be struggling was 
not struggling at all but only pretending. And Molly Olliver 
was convinced how absurd it would be for her to ask the police- 
man for help or even accidentally attract his attention or for 
that matter anybody’s attention who might still be there from 
before and might recognize her, because anyone of them might 
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go to the policeman and tell him, since they all thought the 
same, or anyone of them might tell one of their others who 
would tell him and so Molly Olliver thought it wiser to wait 
for the bus and not look around. 

And then the bus came and Molly Olliver boarded the bus 
and the doors closed behind her. And she knew he had not 
entered the bus too. And she deposited her coins in the meter 
and believed herself safe, and sat down, when suddenly it oc- 
curred to her that he might already be sitting somewhere be- 
hind her, that he had seen her start towards the policeman and 
was afraid she would cause a commotion and so he had walked 
back a block and taken the bus at the preceding stop. And 
Molly Olliver wondered where he was sitting and if she could 
find him, and she thought she might shift her position, perhaps 
in the bus driver’s mirror she could see him, and Molly Olliver 
looked and tried to see, but heads and heads bobbed and 
blocked any vision. 

And now Molly Olliver decided she would not leave the 
bus where she usually got off but would stay on till the end 
of the line and if he remained too, she would demand he ex- 
plain to the driver. But then she realized he could insist the 
end of the line was also his stop and she tried to think how she 
could argue, and now Molly Olliver rushed back in her think- 
ing through all he had done and was amazed at how clever he 
was and how carefully he had planned. And the bus stopped, 
and Molly Olliver, interrupted only by habit, rose to get off, 
and without lifting her head, stepped down through the doors. 

The doors banged themselves closed. And even though 
Molly Olliver was certain he had not left the bus with her, she 
would not be deceived. As the bus pulled away she looked 
through the window and she knew she had seen him move to 
the door. He would get off at the following stop. And Molly 
Olliver knew he would soon be behind her. 

And now as Molly Olliver walked, she thought of how it 
would happen. He would not overcome her until she was 
home, then there would be no disturbance and no one could 
help her. And when Molly Olliver got to her door, she heard 
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Herself and Molly Olliver 


his steps stop. He wanted her to enter alone. As with everything 
else, he would arouse no suspicion. And Molly Olliver put her 
key in the lock and opened the door and went into her room. 

And Molly Olliver sat down in the dark and here Molly 
Olliver waited. 

And soon Molly Olliver dared to think she might get ready 
for bed. And she put her coat in the closet and walked to the 
window and pulled down the shade. But then she thought if 
she left the shade drawn he would know that she was undress- 
ing. And so Molly Olliver lifted the shade, but then she be- 
lieved he might think she had made him some signal. And so 
Molly Olliver lowered the shade, but still there was doubt, 
and so she raised it and lowered it and raised it again. 

And finally Molly Olliver huddled herself in a corner and 
took off her clothes and put on her gown and lay down on her 
bed quite perfectly still. And there Molly Olliver lay knowing 
what would happen. And there Molly Olliver lay feeling what 
would happen. And then Molly Olliver felt she could not bear 
the pain of feeling what would happen like this. She could not 
bear the terrible pain of feeling this imminent thing that would 
happen like this. 

And Molly Olliver listened for sound but she heard none, 
and she tensed for a movement but felt none. 

And now Molly Olliver knew a dreadful weight on her 
soul. And Molly Olliver closed her eyes and she strained at 
them to shut forever so she would not think this new thought, 
but through the spasm light splatters her closed eyes saw, it 
took flame-wire form, and its eyeless head spoke. 

He would wait for the moment she slept. 

And suddenly Molly Olliver knew her only salvation. She 
must continue to move to avoid him. And she rose from her 
bed and cried out with a joy at her thinking. And Molly Olliver 
walked to her closet and took down her coat and wrapped it 
tightly around the gown that she wore. And then Molly Olliver 
walked out of her room and into the night to escape the man 
who she knew was following her. 
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David Ridgley Clark 


PARADISE POND, SMITH COLLEGE 


Out of falls from Paradise a spectrum blows. 
Out of this demolition and hosanna 
The seven-fold gift of light. 


On a lapsed day follow listless the sloughed leaf, 
Slow, 

From the dry tree, 

Take fall for flight, try every slothful air, 
Choose as if by choice the downstream wind 

To dimly wing, 

Then skate like Satan ice-brimmed Paradise! 


This brittle progress is without reflection 

Until its grandeur without pause 

Cease 

In the dark astonished water. 

There in slow awareness before the falls 

The dead leaves wait 

In the hushed press formed up for dissolution, 
In the deep union of waters bent on themselves. 


Underneath spiration and the bow, 

From the flashing falls the flooded race begins 
Coursing the rapid bed; the tribal currents 

Turn one on another, merge and part, 

Turn and displace each other. 

The sun scatters his crowns in swift election, 
And the bound race runs from its confluent hour. 


On clear reflection, shadows muddily lie; 
Unfallen clouds float through mirroring tangles 
Of the dry trees reaching way down for a cloud. 
Now unmoved by the wind, 
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In the stillness that is above triumphant power, 

The dead leaf floats on transfigured cloud. 

The trees stand shouting round the transcended lake. 
In turn and time brought to the blazing edge, 

The cloud with diligence takes the leap of the leaf 
And points in foam from the falls. 


Follow the foaming of this falling passion! 

Fall, in an epileptic emptying, 

As leaves, closed blinded eyes, in the white midst! 
This is your shattering seizure 

Of water, light, and the bow. 

Out of this demolition of hosanna 

Daze the arcing stripes of sight. 


DOLPHIN’S BARN, DUBLIN 


There’s always floating in the Grand Canal 
Some bloated carcass of a dog 

That interrupts reflections of the sky, 

And farther than you’d think that stink of death 
Is center for winged things: 

From Inishtrahull to St. Johns the ships 

Heave garbage in the sea 

Nor satisfy the sky 

Where by the riding mast the gulls 

Rise on wind-trembling wing. 


Once by the Naugatuck I pushed my wings 
Of prayer till they fell slack, 

Icarus to a gull that met the wind, 

Rose, 

Not more than trembling a wing, 

His eye stretched for carrion on the wave: 
A gull of sea and air, that, marrying both, 
Made of my inlands and far sea-lost islands 
Perpetual study of one fine pursuit. 
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Philosophical Doubts 


HE PROBLEM I wish to consider here is one to which the 

plain man’s reaction is that it is either not a problem, or if 
it is, that it is too remote to be worthy of serious consideration. 
It must be admitted that this attitude is understandable, and 
it even wins our sympathy. But one fact disturbs our trust in 
the plain man’s commonsense attitude. This is the remarkable 
duration of the problem in the face of repeated attempts by a 
great number of astute intellectuals to solve it. By comparison 
with the learned obscurantism prevalent in some philosophical 
circles, where the protagonists give the impression of “speaking 
in tongues,” the literalism of common sense is intellectually 
healthy. But this is no warrant for the assurance of common 
sense, inasmuch as its assurance about the supposedly obvious 
has been too often without foundation, for example, the con- 
fident beliefs that the sun goes round the earth and that man 
bears no relation to the lower species. In order to consider with 
proper detachment the problem to be posed, this uncritical 
assurance must be held in check. I shall in the end defend the 
language of common sense, but this is different from defending 
the unthinking pronouncements of common sense. 

With these cautionary remarks, aimed at tempering the 
plain man’s reaction to the problem I shall discuss, we, who in 
our daily lives speak and behave like plain men, can approach 
it with the kind of curiosity which has kept it alive over a period 
of 2000 years. The problem itself, however remote it may at 
first glance seem, is not an isolated and uncharacteristic example 
of philosophical problems. It is, in fact, typical, and like many 
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Philosophical Doubts 


other problems in philosophy it has an impressive history of 
unsuccessful attempts at solution. The latter fact bespeaks its 
intrinsic interest, which is a sufficient reason for reconsideration 
of it in these pages. An additional reason is the fact that it 
provides an introduction to the thought of three important 
contemporary philosophers, who in the last forty years have 
given a tremendous impetus to the use of a special technique in 
philosophy—the method of analysis, as contrasted with the 
method of synthesis used in speculative system-building. All 
three of these philosophers were associated with Cambridge 
University, and although they are in a number of respects very 
different from one another, the combined impact of their work, 
especially in the English-speaking world, has been enormous. 
They are G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, and Russell’s famous 
pupil Ludwig Wittgenstein. Each of these extremely subtle 
aud profound thinkers has written at length on this problem. 
Here, now, is the problem which the plain man tends to dis- 
miss as a worthless puzzle on which it is a folly to waste one’s 
intellectual substance: Do we really know that there is a world 
external to us? Are there objects outside us, existing whether 
perceived by us or not, objects such as chairs, tables, other 
people, and not only other human bodies, but minds as well? 
Can we know more than that these things appear to exist? 
Further, if they do exist, do we know what their real nature is? 
Do we know that the sky is blue, not merely that it appears to 
be blue? To these questions, Moore, the philosophical champion 
of common sense, gave an unequivocal affirmative answer. In 
fact, he even supposed at one time that the question, “Do we 
know that other people exist?” conceals a contradiction, and 
that the sceptical answer, “None of us can know of the existence 
of anyone else,” could be refuted because its very assertion by 
the sceptic implies that there is an “us.” But the question, and 
the sceptic’s answer, can be reframed to avoid his objection, 
and Moore with his characteristic candor, pointed this out: the 
paradoxical spectacle of a philosopher addressing other philoso- 
phers with the question, “Does any of us know of the existence 
of anyone else?” is precluded by the reframed question, “If a 
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person were to exist, could he know that anyone else exists?” 
The remarkable thing about this sort of question, however un- 
real it may seem to the plain man, is that it has endured for so 
many centuries and that it is still felt to be unanswered, as con- 
tinuing preoccupation with it testifies. 

To see why it has endured, let us proceed to those pieces of 
evidence which great philosophers have produced to throw 
serious doubt on the claim that we do in fact have such knowl- 
edge. The strength of the sceptical position with respect to our 
senses is evident at once from the question Socrates asks in the 
T heaetetus: “How can you determine whether at this moment 
we are sleeping, and all our thoughts are a dream, or whether 
we are awake, and talking to one another in a waking state?” 
Clearly what one takes to be bodies of people may be so many 
images in a dream, so that the inference from one’s sense ex- 
periences now to the existence of human bodies may well be in 
error. And even granting that we could know that there are 
bodies, human in shape, may we not be in error as to whether 
they each house a mind? The assurance that we do not live in 
a world of robots is based on an inference which may be er- 
roneous, in fact on a double inference, one to the existence of 
bodies, the other from the behavior of those inferred bodies to 
the existence of minds. 

The Platonic question is echoed centuries later by Descartes: 
“Flow do I know that [God] has not brought it to pass that 
there is no earth, no heaven, no extended body . . . and that 
nevertheless they seem to me to exist just exactly as I now see 
them?” Finding it hard to suppose God would perpetrate such 
a deception, Descartes replaced this supposition by the hy- 
pothesis of a malicious demon, an “evil genius not less power- 
ful than deceitful, who has employed his whole energies in 
deceiving me.” He describes himself as supposing “that the 
heavens, the earth, colors, figures, sounds, and all other ex- 
tended things are nought but the illusions and dreams of which 
this genius has availed himself in order to lay traps for my 
credulity; I shall consider myself as having no hands, no eyes, 
no flesh, no blood . . . yet falsely believing myself to possess 
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Philosophical Doubts 


all these things.” This hypothesis was but a colorful and 
histrionic expression of the doubts concerning the evidence of 
his senses expressed in a later Meditation: “. . . I have never 
believed myself to fee] anything in waking moments which I 
cannot also sometimes believe myself to feel when I sleep, 
and as I do not think that these things which I seem to find in 
sleep proceed from objects outside me, I do not see any reason 
why I should have this belief regarding objects which I seem 
to perceive while awake. . . . [Further] I saw nothing to pre- 
vent me from having been so constituted by nature that I might 
he deceived even in matters which seemed to me the most 
certain . . . possibly some faculty might be discovered in me 
... which produced [the ideas which I receive by the 
senses].” Some seventy-five years later the same sort of point 
was made by Bishop Berkeley when he wrote: “I say it is 
granted on all hands (and what happens in dreams, frensies, 
and the like, puts it beyond dispute) that it is possible we might 
be affected with all the ideas we have now, though no bodies 
existed without resembling them. Hence it is evident the sup- 
position of external bodies is not necessary for the producing 
of our ideas; since it is granted they are produced sometimes, 
and might possibly be produced always . . . without their 
concurrence.” 

The strength of what we may call the Platonic-Cartesian 
argument is evident. Every veridical experience, that is, every 
experience in which one in fact perceives what one seems to 
perceive, can be duplicated by an exactly similar illusory ex- 
perience, one in which one does not perceive what one seems 
to perceive. There cannot, therefore, be anything in the per- 
ceptual experience itself to tell us whether it is veridical or il- 
lusory. Which it is, says the sceptic, we can never know. 

The sceptic fortifies his position with two further arguments. 
One I take from A. J. Ayer, an English philosopher who, al- 
though he represents in Britain the school of logical positivism 
stemming from Vienna, nevertheless is in many ways within 
the tradition of Moore, Russell, and Wittgenstein. Ayer did 
not intend to argue for the sceptical position when he put 
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forward the following consideration, but in fact it constitutes 
an apparently strong reason for holding that we never really 
know any physical object exists. He writes: “I cannot 
out all the tests which would bear upon the truth of even so 
simple a proposition as that my pen is lying on my desk. In 
practice, therefore, I accept such a proposition after making 
only a limited number of tests . . . which leaves it still possi- 
ble that it is false.” This is to say that the sense-tests by which 
we try to establish the existence of any physical object always 
fall short of constituting conclusive evidence. No finite number 
of observations will be sufficient, since subsequent sense-ex- 
perience may show them to have been fallacious. The truth of 
the assertion about Ayer’s pen never can be conclusively estab- 
lished, for, as he says, “however strong the evidence is in its 
favour, there would never be a point at which it was impossible 
for further experience to go against it.”” In other words, so 
long as the totality of possible sense-tests is not exhausted, so 
long is the existence of his pen not established. Only an infinite 
number of observations would secure this, and it is impossible 
that such a number of observations be made—impossible be- 
cause self-contradictory. For to complete an infinite series of 
sense-tests is to terminate the non-terminating. If now we con- 
nect this argument with the Platonic-Cartesian argument, we 
are driven to the further consequence: even allowing the possi- 
bility of making an infinite number of observations, we still 
would not arrive at knowledge. For if any finite number of 
sense-tests could be illusory, so also could the infinite totality be. 
There remains a further argument against the possibility of 
sense-knowledge, which I shall call, using an expression coined 
by Ralph Barton Perry, the argument from the ego-centric 
predicament. It runs as follows: I could know my perception 
was veridical if I could compare it with the thing from which 
it derives. But I am always enclosed within my own personal 
experience. When I try to compare my perception with the 
1 “Verification and Experience,” Proc. Arist. Soc., XXXVII (April, 1937), 


147. 
2 Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed. (London, 1948), 9. 
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thing itself I find myself in the ego-centric predicament of 
comparing one of my perceptions with another of my percep- 
tions. The comparison with the external object can never be 
made. Like the engineer K. in Kafka’s Castle who never gets 
to Klamm, I am forever thwarted in my attempt to reach the 
thing itself. And just as K. had to be satisfied with a surrogate, 
Klamm’s mistress, so I must be satisfied with a substitute for 
the real thing, a new perception. 

Now the three arguments we have given against the possi- 
bility of knowing that an external world exists—the argument 
from the impossibility of distinguishing waking experience from 
a vivid, coherent dream, the argument from the impossibility 
of an infinity of verifications, the argument from the ego-centric 
predicament—all these foster a doubt which is supplemented 
by an additional doubt: whether, granting that things exist, we 
could know their real nature, that is, what the things are whose 
qualities we perceive. As might be suspected, in philosophy a 
host of problems connect with any given problem; but we 
cannot now explore this additional, even though connected, 
question. 

To return to the plain man’s claim that he has knowledge of 
the existence of things, I think it must be admitted that the 
three arguments marshalled to throw doubt on it are very 
powerful indeed. And they have endured through continued 
and careful attempts to upset them for many centuries. To 
many people they give the impression of reducing the plain 
man’s claims to unreasoned dogmas, no better than the once 
confidently held view that the earth was flat. And yet, are we 
not constrained to admit that there is something unreal about 
these sceptical speculations? Is there not something to be said 
for the feeling the sensible literate person has that sense-knowl- 
edge is possible? It is quite clear that philosophers, even those 
adducing the most persuasive arguments for scepticism, at the 
same time are unable to shrug off the plain man’s feeling. For 
they find the feeling within themselves. Despite his avowed 
convictions, the sceptic behaves exactly like the commonsense 
man. Like him, he would be outraged if, on the witness stand, 
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it were suggested to him that the murder he had seen with his 
own eyes might be a figment of his dream. Hume, the destruc- 
tive sceptic, said of himself: “I dine, I play a game of back- 
gammon, I converse, and am merry with my friends; and when 
after three or four hours’ amusement, I wou’d return to these 
speculations, they appear so cold, and strain’d, and ridiculous, 
that I cannot find in my heart to enter into them any farther,” 
The ambivalence of philosophers is well illustrated in John 
Locke, Moore’s great predecessor in the defence of common 
sense, who said, “I think nobody can in earnest be so sceptical 
as to be uncertain of the existence of those things which he sees 
and feels. . . . The notice we have by our senses of things 
without us . .. is an assurance that deserves the name of 
knowledge.” And yet this assurance was at the same time quali- 
fied. Locke was compelled to admit that such knowledge was 
less than certain; among the three types of knowledge he enu- 
merated it was the lowest. In our own time his ranking of sense- 
knowledge is duplicated by Russell’s describing it as “probable” 
only. Ambivalence is again illustrated in Ayer, who combats 
the sceptic while providing him with ammunition. And attempts 
such as Russell has made to get round the type of point made 
by Ayer, namely, that an infinity of sense-tests can never be 
carried out, surprise one by their inconclusiveness. 

That this is the case can be seen by examining Russell’s ar- 
gument against the so-called Tristram Shandy paradox, and 
carrying it over to our context: Tristram Shandy was engaged 
on an autobiography in which he took a year to write the events 
of one day of his life. After any finite number of years it is clear 
that his biography will be incomplete, and further, that as the 
biography grows it will lag farther and farther behind the 
events to be chronicled. Russell maintained that the apparently 
impossible task of completing the biography could be carried 
out: all that is required is that Tristram have an infinite length 
of time at his disposal. Given an infinite number of years of 
life, the number of years he will have lived and the number of 
days chronicled will be exactly the same. And the biography 
will be done. But this is in effect to say that it will be done after 
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an infinite length of time has elapsed, which is a contradiction. 
Russell once said that completion of an infinite sequence was. 
merely “medically” impossible—we do not live long enough 
to succeed. But when one reflects on what completion of an 
infinite series comes to, it appears plain that the impossibility 
is of a different kind—it is an impossibility which cannot be 
surmounted because it is self-contradictory that it should be. 
Ayer’s argument from the impossibility of an infinite number of 
sense-tests still stands. 

If we look at the surrounding talk of philosophers from 
Plato to the present, we have the feeling that the philosopher 
has become enmeshed in his own argument and that he is 
constantly trying to find his way back to the security of the com- 
monsense position. Having made his appearance on the philo- 
sophical stage in the role of the sceptic, even as advocatus dia- 
boli, he finds there is no exit from his role. Yet he feels there 
is something wrong with the role. The sceptic’s doubts are 
somehow unreal. Moore speaks of them as the kind of doubts 
which can only be entertained in “philosophical moments.” A 
philosophical doubt is a sort of pseudospecies. Yet once caught 
up by it, there seems no escape. Wittgenstein likens the philoso- 
pher to a fly trapped in a fly bottle, constantly attempting to 
free itself. But the mere emphatic assertion by the plain man 
residing in the philosopher that he does know an external world 
exists will not free him, for it does not meet the philosopher’s 
arguments. It merely contradicts their conclusion. The plain 
man fails in the same way as Diogenes who, outraged by Zeno’s 
argument that motion is impossible, tried to refute it by rising 
silently and walking about the assembly hall. The argument 
was untouched; no flaw was shown in the reasoning. If there is 
to be any hope of coming to a settlement, disagreement between 
the philosopher and the plain man must be something more 
than claim and counterclaim. And if common sense is to be 
defended it must be defended philosophically, that is, by philo- 
sophical reasoning, not by the plain man’s assertion of his view 
three times in the hope that it then will be true. 

In the last forty years an interesting phenomenon has oc- 
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curred in philosophy. Philosophical scepticism has encountered 
for the first time a different kind of opposition, a philosophical 
defence of common sense. Up to the time of Russell and Moore, 
who came up together at Cambridge as intellectual companions, 
the commonsense man and the philosopher lived side by side 
within the same thinker without coming to grips with each 
other. Conflict within a given thinker there may have been, in 
the sense that each was a gadfly to the other. But they did not 
join battle because the common man did not defend himself 
with the philosopher’s weapon, analytic argumentation. Claims 
made in the moments of common sense failed to make contact 
with arguments produced in philosophical moments. In Russell 
and Moore we have the sceptical philosopher and the common- 
sense philosopher, so to speak, separating out, Russell expound- 
ing in his lucid prose—even though half-heartedly—the 
standard arguments of the philosophical sceptic, and Moore 
buttressing the position of the plain man with philosophical 
reasoning. The plain man had in Moore his most formidable 
champion. The naiveté of the position he defended was offset 
by the extraordinary sophistication and subtlety of the technique 
he employed. This was the technique of concept analysis, and 
it was this which made the difference between the common- 
sense man and the commonsense philosopher. After a philo- 
sophical baptism such as Moore had in such metaphysicians as 
Hegel and Bradley there could be no return for him to the 
pre-philosophic innocence of the plain man. I am grateful in this 
year of his death to be able to pay my respects to him by pre- 
senting to the general reader an account of the acute and skill- 
ful use of the technique of logical analysis with which his name 
has come to be associated. It is not that Moore was the first to 
use this technique, for many historical figures have used it. But 
through him the technique became very explicit and was used 
in a characteristic way for an unusual end: the defence of com- 
mon sense. 

We can keep our orientation by an explicit statement of the 
theses in defence of which he used his technique. All of these 
are beliefs men have had “almost as long as they have believed 
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anything”® and which have not changed with our progress in 
knowledge. Each one of us, as a plain person, would subscribe 
to the following truisms which constitute Moore’s philosophical 
platform: 


There is a body which is my body, born at such-and-such a 
time in the past. 

It has been for a number of years on or near the surface of 
the earth. 

There are a great number of material objects to which it 
stands in spatial and temporal relations. 

The earth has existed for many years past. 

There are other human beings than myself, each of whom, 
like myself, has had various experiences. 

Each of us knows the above statements about himself and his 


body to be true.* 


Moore maintained that any philosophical view which implies 
either the falsity or self-contradictoriness of these beliefs of 
common sense is itself false or self-contradictory. He says, “I 
think we may safely challenge any philosopher to bring forward 
any argument in favor either of the proposition that we do not 
know [these], or of the proposition that [they are] not true, 
which does not, at some point, rest upon some premise which 
is beyond comparison, less certain than is the proposition it is 
designed to attack.”° “It would always be at least as easy to 
deny the argument as to deny [for example] that we do know 
external facts.”® Now denial of the argument does not mean 
simple denial of its conclusion. Moore’s procedure is to take 
the words of a philosopher in their accepted sense or senses and 
elucidate what his statement logically implies. The point is to 
show one of two things: that the statement is internally incon- 
sistent—logically implies a self-contradiction, or that it logi- 
cally implies unacceptable consequences. 

3 Some Main Problems of Philosophy (London, 1953), 3. 

*“A Defense of Common Sense,” Contemporary British Philosophy, ed. 
J. H. Muirhead, II (London, 1925). 


5 Philosophical Studies (London, 1922), 2.28. 
6 Ibid., 163. 
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I should make some explanation at this point of the expres. 
sion “logically implies.” A statement 7 is said to imply log. 
ically a statement g when the assertion of p together with the 
denial of g is a self-inconsistency. For example, “This is blue” 
logically implies “This is colored”: the assertion that something 
is blue but not colored is a self-inconsistency. Another way of 
saying the same thing is that “This is colored” follows from or 
is a necessary consequence of “This is blue.” It should be clear 
that there is a difference between what is self-inconsistent and 
what is merely false. It is false that a daffodil is blue, but im- 
possible—inconceivable—that it be both blue and not colored, 
An inconsistency can be discovered by inspection of the concepts 
involved, here the concepts 4lwe and colored; but a falsity re- 
quires for its discovery observation of fact. Simple reasoning on 
the concepts discloses inconsistency, but the use of one’s senses 
is requisite to discover a falsity. 

Logical analysis of a concept or statement consists in just this 
process of elucidating its consequences. Moore used analysis in 
two ways, to expose contradictions in the views of philosophers 
which went against common sense and to effect what he called 
“translations into the concrete.” The explanation and point of 
this latter I shall leave aside for the moment, in order first to 
illustrate his use of analysis to uncover contradictions. I quote 
two excerpts from a paper by Morris Lazerowitz describing 
this use of analysis. First, in connection with the ethical the- 
ory that in the case of each person the good is Ais good, or, 
that each man’s happiness is the sole good, “. . . equating the 
concept the good with the concept each man’s happiness leads 
to the consequence that something which is only one thing 
[the good] is also a plurality of things [the happiness of each 
man, or as Moore put it] ‘that several different things are each 
of them the only thing desirable.’ ” Second, in connection with 
the metaphysical-ethical theory that the good is self-realization, 
“The contradiction, which [Moore’s] analysis claims to show 
is internal to the view, is that since the self and the Absolute 
are in the end identical, the self is in the logically impossible 
position of having to realize what is already and necessarily 
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realized.” That is, the self, which is not completely realized, 
isnevertheless completely realized. 

The use of analysis which is more to our purpose here is to 
refute a philosophical position by translating it “into the con- 
crete,” that is, by deducing concrete consequences of it which 
go against the truisms of common sense laid down by Moore. 
The implications of a position are brought into confrontation 
with fact; and if they clash with fact, both they and the view 
which entails them are counted as false. Moore’s attack on a 
philosophical view thus takes the form of an argument—a kind 
of reductio ad absurdum argument: consequences are deduced 
which, being unacceptable, entail the falsity of the view imply- 
ing them. In general, if a position p has a consequence g which is 
false, then p must itself be false. 

Let us take as an illustration Bradley’s abstractly expressed 
view, “Time is unreal.” What are its concrete implications? If 
we look at the usage of the term “unreal” in such ordinary 
contexts as “unicorns are unreal,” we see it means “not exist- 
ent.” “Time is unreal” translates into “There are no temporal 
events.” Concretely, nothing ever has happened, does happen, 
or will happen. Still more concretely, no one has had a meal 
today, no one is now reading these words, no one will engage in 
any activities whatever tomorrow. The truth of all these state- 
ments is implied by “Time is unreal” in the same way that 
“There is no blue thing” is implied by “There is nothing col- 
ored.” How absurd, says Moore, that a// our temporal state- 
ments should be false—when everyone knows some of them 
to be true. 

Let us see how Moore’s technique would be applied to the 
problem of our knowledge. On grounds such as we have pre- 
sented, Hume maintained that no one could know that material 
objects exist. Knowledge of their existence could only be at- 
tained by the evidence of the senses, and the certainty implied 
in knowledge cannot be achieved by the senses. Genuine knowl- 
edge is confined to two areas: the sensations, thoughts, etc. pres- 


™“Moore and Philosophical Analysis,” Philosophy, XXXIII (July, 1958), 
195, 
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ent to our own minds, and the necessary relations between ideas, 
for example, the visual images and auditory sensations we are 
now having, and the logical relation between being blue and 
being colored, between being square and being four-sided. Ac- 
cording to Hume, belief, not knowledge, is all we can have of 
external fact. Concretely what does this view imply? That 
every time anyone claims knowledge of fact—every time any- 
one says he knows there is an inkwell on the desk or a plate on 
the table, he is saying something false. And the claim to know 
these things is false even though evidence for their truth is at 
hand which is normally accepted as conclusive. Further, no 
amount of evidence would Hume accept as being conclusive. 
To the implied consequence that one does not know there is an 
inkwell before one’s eyes Moore retorts: “How absurd it would 
be to suggest that I did not know it, but only believed it, and 
that perhaps it was not the case!”* Such consequences reduce 
the view to an absurdity. 

I think it will not escape the reader that Moore has done 
with the flourish of logic what the plain man does in a more 
blunt manner. True, unlike the plain man, Moore gives an 
argument. It takes the form of bringing an impressive view 
down to earth by showing its concrete consequences. But once 
the consequences are deduced, the final step apparently is the 
same as that of the plain man, namely, the fact is such-and-such, 
and the view is false which is incompatible with it. It will not 
escape you that the sceptic would deny it to be a fact that I 
know a desk is before me, and that Moore, although giving an 
argument, has not argued against the reasoning of the sceptic. 
Our three sceptical arguments remain untouched. 

Now the siren voice of these arguments has not failed to 
reach Moore. He is less assured than the plain man and he in- 
directly admits a stalemate. Citing a fact which, moreover, the 
sceptic denies to be a fact, does not meet the sceptic’s arguments. 
And Moore admits that he cannot prove, and thus establish 
his claim to know, that a given external object exists. He con- 
cedes that in order to do this he would “need to prove, for one 


8 “Proof of an External World,” Proc. British Acad., XXV (London, 
1939), 26. 
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thing, as Descartes pointed out, that [he is] not . . . dream- 
ing.” But how, he asks, “can I prove that I am not? .. . I 
have conclusive evidence that I am awake; but that is very 
diferent from being able to prove it.” One has the nagging 
sense that somehow Moore, like the plain man, has failed to 
make contact with the sceptic. 

To show why Moore fails to make contact is to argue against 
the commonsense philosopher. And this I now propose to do, 
but not with the intent of more firmly entrenching the sceptic, 
for he too falls under the criticism inherent in the thesis I shall 
now develop. Something like this thesis is attributable to Witt- 
genstein, the third great figure of the Cambridge school of 
analysis. Wittgenstein, who was trained by Russell and Moore, 
proceeded from the foundations laid by Moore to a conception 
of what the sceptical philosopher and the commonsense philos- 
opher are doing which undermines them both. Roughly and 
quite generally this thesis is that the problems of philosophers 
and the disputes they carry on with each other are verbal in 
character. That is, despite the appearance that their differences 
of opinion are about the existence and nature of phenomena, 
the disputes are concerned with the language used by philos- 
ophers to express their positions. The sceptic, despite appear- 
ances, is not making a claim about our knowledge, nor is Moore 
defending the truth of a commonsense belief. 

Before adducing reasons for a view so violently contrary to 
what philosophers suppose themselves to be doing, let us see 
how it bears on the point I made above, namely, that confront- 
ing the sceptic with concrete fact which falsifies what are appar- 
ently the consequences of his view fails to move him. If this 
position, that no one can know physical objects exist, is a con- 
cealed verbal statement about the use of the word “know,” 
then it cannot at the same time be a statement about what in 
fact we know. That is, if the sceptic in a concealed way is saying 
the word “know” should have no use to preface statements 
about the existence and nature of physical objects, then he is 
not at the same time denying it to be a fact that we have knowl- 


9 [bid., 30. 
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edge. No statement about a word is at the same time a statement 
about a non-linguistic fact, any more than “ ‘Boston’ is a six. 
letter word” is a statement about the city of Boston. A verbal 
statement and a non-linguistic factual statement move in dif- 
ferent planes. If we suppose Moore to be insisting that in fact 
he knows that a pen is lying on his desk, then even though 
what he claims is true, it in no way falsifies a statement delim- 
iting the use of the word “know.” Further, his technique of 
analysis, by which he supposes himself to be deducing factual 
consequences from a matter of fact claim about our knowledge, 
would be proceeding on a misconception of the nature of the 
claim. 

Wittgenstein’s claim that the sceptic is re-drawing the boun- 
daries for the use of the word “know,” that his position repre- 
sents a dissatisfaction with our ordinary language—as if our 
way of speaking “does not describe the facts as they really 
are,””° seems a far cry from Moore’s view of the sceptic as as- 
serting what is false. Actually, however, the seeds of the doc- 
trine that philosophical positions are linguistic in character and 
that arguments for them have the verbal point of altering lan- 
guage, are to be found in Moore himself. Analyzing a concept 
to see what it implies and defining the word for the concept are 
bound up together. When we define the word “brother” as male 
sibling we have analyzed the concept brother which the word 
stands for. And in expressing the analysis of the concept brother 
the words we use for the constituent concepts male and sibling 
name the criteria for the application of the word “brother.” 
Any logical analysis perforce involves the investigation of 
words. Moore’s extreme care in setting out the implications of a 
philosopher’s position was, whether recognized or not, an ex- 
acting attention to the philosopher’s use of language. The pre- 
occupation of the school of analysts with language has often 
been remarked. But of course one can do analysis in philosophy 
without subscribing to the thesis that the analysis is being used 
to justify a change in ordinary language. 

This thesis, together with variants of it, stems from Wittgen- 

10 Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953), 122. 
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stein, and detailed applications of it have been worked out by 
such philosophers as Morris Lazerowitz, John Wisdom, and 
Norman Malcolm. I think it applies to the sceptic’s position, 
and if it can be shown that the point of his arguments is to 
justify a revision of language, and furthermore, a revision 
which is only academic and without practical value, we shall 
have, on a linguistic rather than factual level, a criticism of the 
septic. And if the import of Moore’s arguments turns out also 
to be verbal, then at least what he does will make contact with 
the sceptic. But the consequence of this thesis for both sceptic 
and non-sceptic is that the dispute between them becomes 
verbal, not factual, and the sceptic is neither upsetting a funda- 
mental belief of common sense nor is Moore defending it. 

To make this thesis plausible we must first answer the fol- 
lowing questions: What grounds are there for thinking that the 
sceptic’s arguments do not establish a factual claim about our 
knowledge, as the sceptic himself apparently supposes? What 
grounds are there for thinking they are directed to justifying 
new limits on the word “know,” so that it properly prefaces 
only statements about my own private experience such as “I 
am in pain” and statements whose truth is logically necessary 
such as “Nothing is both red all over and also green”? 

First of all, if the sceptic were claiming that in fact we are 
unable to know that an external world exists, he should be 
able to describe the circumstances under which we could know 
this. When a detective says “No one can know who committed 
the sabotage since all witnesses died in the explosion,” he can 
easily describe the condition under which his statement would 
be false: when witnesses remained to tell the tale. But any evi- 
dence presented to the sceptic to establish that a physical object 
exists would be counted insufficient—on the grounds that any 
finite number of observations always falls short of the required 
number of observations, that they might all be illusory, and 
further, that they never disclose the physical object itself but 
are merely a set of perceptual signs which may be signs of noth- 
ing. Nor is it conceivable that any evidence should be sufficient. 
From this it is clear that there are no describable circumstances 
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in which anyone could be said to know that external objects 
exist. And if this is so, then the claim that no one knows that 
external objects exist cannot conceivably be falsified. And a 
statement which cannot be falsified is not a factual assertion but 
one which is logically necessary, like “Nothing is both red all] 
over and also green.” 

Now if we can show that logically necessary statements, even 
though not about words, are verbal in import, we shall near 
our goal of showing the verbal character of the sceptic’s claim. 
Consider the sentence, “Nothing can be both red and green all 


over.” Anyone who understands this sentence knows that the . 


phrase “both red and green” is not used to describe any object. 
That is, he knows a verbal fact, a fact to the effect that in Eng- 
lish this phrase has no application. If it did it would describe 
something whose existence would falsify the necessarily true 
proposition our sentence expresses. Analogously, if the sentence 
“No one knows that trees exist” expressed a necessary proposi- 
tion, then “knowing that trees exist” would not describe any- 
one’s state of mind. It would have in English no descriptive use. 

Now this is too paradoxical a conclusion to attribute to the 
sceptic, since he knows English as well as anyone else and is 
aware that “knowing that trees exist” uses the word “know” cor- 
rectly. He recognizes that I am not using English improperly 
in saying I know there is a tree in the garden, as I should be if 
I said something is both red and green at once. Hence we must 
interpret the sceptic not as arguing that such expressions in fact 
have no use, but as urging by his arguments that they should 
be deprived of their use. The point of his arguments is to justify 
a revision of language which would result in discarding the use 
of such expressions as “I know there is a tree in the garden” to 
assert a fact about my knowledge. What I can properly say is 
that I “believe” this, leaving the word “know” to describe my 
awareness of the fact that I am in pain or of the necessary truth 
that a square is four-sided. 

We are now in a position to criticize the sceptic’s attempted 
alteration of language. I shall proceed by making use of con- 
siderations in a previous paper which were directed to showing 
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Philosophical Doubts 


his attempt to be fruitless. With respect to the words “believe” 
and “know” two alternatives are open to the sceptic, one to 
“ntroduce into the language a new word, functioning as ‘know’ 
now does in such statements as ‘I know there’s a chair in the 
next room,’ the word ‘believe’ at the same time retaining its 
present usage, the other to extend the usage of ‘believe’ so that 
it would function both where we now use ‘believe’ and where 
we now use ‘know.’ In either case his position would be ob- 
jectionable. . . . For suppose he were to introduce another 
term functioning as ‘know’ does. . . . It is clear that this nota- 
tion does exactly what the old one did—no more, no less—and 
that it is therefore completely pointless to introduce it. The 
same obtains were the sceptic, upon eliminating ‘know’ as a 
preface to factual propositions about external objects, to extend 
the usage of the term ‘believe’ so that it would function both 
where we now use ‘believe’ and where we now use ‘know.’ It is 
clear that this notation, in which a new term ‘believe’ takes 
over the function of both ‘know’ and the present term ‘believe,’ 
has no advantage whatever over the old one. If anything, it has 
a disadvantage, in that what is meant when one says ‘I believe 
Smith is in the next room’ might not be clear. ‘Believing’ this 
will mean either knowing it or merely believing it . . . and 
the context of ‘believe’ will not indicate which meaning is in- 
tended. It would be natural to eliminate the ambiguity by using 
‘believe? where we now use ‘know’ and ‘merely believe’ where 
we now use ‘believe.’ But such a notation would contain in it- 
self the seeds of the sceptic’s discontent with the old notation . . . 
he might now insist that one should say one ‘merely believes’ 
there are external objects. In any case if the sceptic’s revision 
of the language with respect to ‘know’ were to have as a con- 
comitant the introduction of a new term to do what ‘know’ does 
or the extension of the usage of ‘believe’ to achieve this, it is 
clear that there would be no point whatever in making it.” 
Suppose that we likewise impose upon Moore’s translations 
into the concrete a verbal interpretation. Suppose they are 


11 “Moore’s Proof of an External World,” The Philosophy of G. E. 
Moore, The Library of Living Philosophers, IV (Chicago, 1942), 412-13. 
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construed, not as means of bringing a sceptic’s factual claim into 
juxtaposition with the fact that the plain man knows there is q 
chair in the room, but as means of opposing the sceptic’s at- 
tempted revision. Specifically, let us interpret his so-called 
defence of common sense as follows: to insist that “I know 
there is a chair in the room” expresses a conceivable state of 
affairs is to insist on retaining such an expression for the use it 
now has in ordinary English. On this linguistic, or “semantic,” 
interpretation of what both Moore and the sceptic are doing, 
the two do come to grips with each other. The sceptic argues 
for a revision of language, Moore for the linguistic status quo, 
Moore’s translations into the concrete, understood as citing 
fact against the sceptic’s pronouncement, leave the sceptic with 
a ready answer; but there is no ready answer to the common- 
sense philosopher’s objection to an alteration of language which 
would render statements about our knowledge self-contradic- 
tory and replace present uses of “believe” and “know” by uses 
which will not gain currency because they are pointless. 

With this interpretation of Moore’s work, which extends the 
tradition initiated by him and developed by Wittgenstein, we 
see why Norman Malcolm could characterize Moore as the 
defender of the language of common sense. This general char- 
acterization of Moore’s work is summed up by Lazerowitz as 
follows: “Moore’s seeming [factual] refutations are actually 
counter-moves with language. His technique is wholly lin- 
guistic, although it does not appear to be because of the manner 
in which he phrases his refutations. The propositions he lays 
down as truisms, his philosophical platform, are not statements 
of fact as to what exists and what things are, but examples of 
the kind of everyday utterance which are not to be tampered 
with by metaphysically inclined philosophers. . . . What 
Moore is telling us is that philosophy should be done within 
the confines of ordinary language, and should not be done with 
the subterranean purpose of changing it. Thus, Moore’s trans- 
lations into the concrete of theories which go against Common 
Sense are to be interpreted as showing that they go against the 
language of Common Sense, that they are attempts to change it 
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Philosophical Doubts 


ghich ... should be resisted. ... They are designed to oppose 
an idle innovation in a language which works well enough.”” 

Without doubt the present account of what the sceptic and 
commonsense philosopher are doing will arouse the protest 
that this cannot be all that the controversy over our knowledge 
comes to. And it does seem incredible that a verbal problem 
could have engaged the thought of great minds from Plato to 
the present; it is not easy to think that the opponents in this 
controversy are merely maneuvering with language, the sceptic 
urging a revision which has only academic interest. But in be- 
half of this account one important merit should be noted: how- 
ever unlike a verbal dispute the controversy over scepticism 
appears to be, it explains the remarkable duration of the prob- 
lem. If the sceptic is urging an alteration of language, then no 
fact, either linguistic or non-linguistic, will show what he says 
to be false. For he is not saying something either true or false. 

Very recently an attempt has been made to explain the genu- 
ine interest and the continuing fascination of such a problem 
over the centuries, and the intellectual enigma of the astonish- 
ingly long-continued irresolution of this and other disputes over 
philosophical theories.* This attempt has, in fact, led to an ex- 
planatory hypothesis about these theories which makes them out 
to be multi-layered structures whose factual appearance artfully 
conceals their verbal reality. It turns out that to explore this hy- 
pothesis opens a window to a most fascinating outlook on the 
activities philosophers engage in. The thesis that a philosoph- 
ical theory has a verbal layer is itself only a beginning in an 
important contemporary study; but it is a step forward to un- 
derstanding, in the case of each particular theory, how it arises, 
and what the mechanics are for supporting or refuting it. The 
linguistic approach to philosophical problems may seem to rob 
them of their importance; but in compensation it opens for 
exploration a new road to understanding one of man’s great 
cultural achievements. 

12 “Moore and Philosophical Analysis,” 219-220. 

*An article on “The Hidden Structure of Philosophical Theories” by 
_ Lazerowitz will appear in a forthcoming issue of The Massachusetts 
cu1ew, 
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AND WHAT HAS CARRIED US 


And what has carried us to this, 

that we should lie, slick-skinned as fish, 
naked as born and as infirm, 

vulnerable as the unfurred worm, 


That we should thus ourselves reduce, 
confound day’s dignity and use, 

leave walking upright and regress 

to wanton in our weaknesses? 


Dear Love, our weakness with our strength 
is measured in a finger’s length. 

Brought low to ground, we put down man 
to make him rise where men began. 


A private, gathering passion filled 

the belly where our child was willed. 
Slow-ripened, where we were most rash 
his present jolts us in the flesh. 


This curl of life and rudiment, 

this scratch in time, was passion spent. 
Our double self-forgetting lies 
behind the child’s unfocussed eyes. 


The birthpang and the twitch of love 
we took to bed, forgetful of 
ourselves and him: prodigious act 
how strangely one, in child and fact. 
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Spread-eagled, in a lover’s leap 

our son has hurled himself to sleep. 
His few days’ muscular self-will 
roaring, let go, and dropped him, still. 


So fast, so deep, in such great noise, 
rests, sleeping, all that sleep destroys. 
The deaths we ripen rock his bed, 
shutter my fallen son’s blind head. 


DEAR GOD, THE DAY IS GREY 


Dear God, the day is grey. My house 

is not in order. Lord, the dust 

sifts through my rooms and with my fear, 
I sweep mortality, outwear 

my brooms, but not this leaning floor 

which lasts and groans. I, walking here, 
still loathe the labors I would love 

and hate the self I cannot move. 


And God, I know the unshined boards, 
the flaking ceiling, various stains 

that mottle these distempered goods, 
the greasy cloths, the jagged tins, 

the dog that paws the garbage cans. 

I know what laborings, love, and pains, 
my blood would will, yet will not give: 
the knot of hair that clogs the drains 
clots in my throat. My dyings thrive. 


The refuse, Lord, that I put out 
burns in vast pits incessantly. 

All piecemeal deaths, trash, undevout 
and sullen sacrifice, to thee. 
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Ralph A. Lewin 


A Stroll on Buzzards Bay 


A LAST WEEK the cold weather continued, and finally the 
sea froze. When we walked down to the shore on Tues- 
day, the sandy coves had a generous layer of frosting where 
the wavelets of the highest tides had reached up, freezing as 
they lapped. Ice was forming in the water, like coarse sugar, 
and each slushy wave brought its burden of crystals to the shore, 
deposited them in a zone a few inches wide, strained and 
drained away, and then came back with more. Along the edge 
of the water, the white scalloping widened hour by hour, day 
by day, until there was no telling where land ended and water 
began, and the ice shelf stretched far off to sea, to the horizon. 
If, way out there, a clear passage remained for the New Bed- 
ford ferry, we were unable to distinguish it from our front 
window. So on Sunday I went for a stroll on Buzzards Bay. 

I had not originally intended to do more than set foot gin- 
gerly on the surface since I had doubts of its ability to support 
my weight. Near the shore, where the ice sheet had first started 
to grow, and where the tidal rhythms kept it cracking, the sur- 
face was very uneven, with platforms piled one upon the other 
and boulders completely encrusted in ice. There were soft, 
crunchy places, rather like old snow, and slippery patches wherea 
crust of variable thickness occasionally yielded to the weight of 
my probing. But when I ventured out further, first warily, then 
with growing confidence, I found that 10-30 yards offshore the 
surface seemed firm and safe. Somewhere underneath there must 
have been the sea, since I saw evidence of tidal action in the cracks 
that had formed and re-formed parallel with the shore. Most 
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were now sealed firmly by new ice, but occasional groans and 
creaks indicated places where the imperceptible rise and fall of 
the underlying waters ground the edges of neighboring sheets 
together. Overnight, the tide had lifted this floor on which I 
walked, heaved it up some six feet, floated it over the rocky 
shore, and lowered it there. Its weight had sagged it over the 
boulders, and in places these had burst through, forming minia- 
ture volcanoes. The cracked and upturned slabs showed the 
crust to be almost six inches thick, and below them lay the only 
liquid water I saw that day, dark and weedy, already glossing 
over with new ice. 

Out beyond the Sippewissett shore, however, the ice-field 
stretched unbroken for miles, almost featureless, yet in detail 
remarkably varied. Most of it was greyish white, but occasion- 
ally I encountered a patch of dingier ice a yard or two across, 
outlined by a fresh, clean margin a couple of inches wide which 
welded it firmly in place. These patches I took to indicate off- 
shore drift from a muddy bay. Once or twice I found pieces of 
Sargassum or some red algae, firmly embedded in the ice like 
fruit slices in Jello; and there was the skin and skeleton of a 
haddock, evidently carried out by the gulls who had dined off 
its fleshy parts and had spattered the clean ice with rare chalky 
blots. 

I saw few birds on that walk, though; mostly I was quite 
alone. No trees or grass. No people or cars. Just ice all the way. 
I pulled up my parka hood and felt like an Eskimo. I thought, 
foolishly, about sealholes, and examined every clear grey patch 
I found, stamping and jumping on it to see if I could find a 
weak place where it might crack; but everywhere it was firm 
and solid. Poor seals—if they had existed here! 

I found one natural crack, half a mile or so out. It showed 
as a white line of crumbled ice, about a foot wide, so straight 
and so solitary that at first I tried to attribute it to something 
else—a chain dangled from a helicopter was all I could think 
of—but no other hypothesis would do. It must have been a 
crack. And later I found another, nearer shore. This one was 
rather wider, two hand-spans across, and marked where two 
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vast islands had separated. They must soon have thought better 
of the schism, and had grown new, clean edges to meet one 
another again. Where they had met, precisely down the middle 
of the suture, a pressure ridge had raised a long crest, half an 
inch thick and 2 or 3 inches high, curved over now to this side, 
now to that, and sometimes to both at once. Further on, this 
second crack lost its straightness, and, as it undulated, it 
widened and narrowed, providing exact evidence of the angle 
at which its two sides had parted. A hundred yards further yet, 
I found it branched, and in the V where the two arms diverged 
the wedge-shaped middle islet had pushed in tight, as if it had 
been the cleaver originally responsible for the rift. 

But my main impression was of dinner-plates, millions of 
them, covering acre after acre, square mile after square mile, 
with glassy dishes. Soon after leaving land, in among the crazy- 
paving I came upon the first few plates, discs of ice a foot or 
two in diameter, with a smooth face and thin, slightly upturned 
rim. They were embedded at random in the floe, and I was at 
first unable to gauge their thickness. Later I came across more 
and more, until I was walking on nothing else, their crisp edges 
crushing underfoot, their glossy surfaces just big enough to 
threaten a slipping shoe. They were all slightly tilted here, 
overlapping neatly with their free edges turned towards the 
shore, and I began to form a mental picture of how the floe had 
formed. First on the gelid sea the discs of ice had grown, their 
dimensions somehow defined by the natural periodicity of the 
surface ripples. Then, as they drifted shorewards, they had 
lodged against the edge of the extending shelf, imbricating 
over one another, freezing in position, and stilling the motion 
of the water beneath until it, too, solidified. A few plates had 
tilted up more steeply before being sealed in, and these re- 
vealed a convex, somewhat granular underside, and a thickness 
of an inch or two, never more. As I looked back, I could see no 
footprints, but my path was faintly marked by the chipped and 
cracked edges of ice-plates. Here and there I came across 
patches where the scutes faced along the shore or out to sea, 
evidence that a young floelet had come loose and turned a bit 
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A Stroll on Buzzards Bay 


before it had settled solidly into place. And, as I walked, I 
noted that even the character of the plates showed local vari- 
ants: in our bay they were mostly round, but in the vicinity of 
Quissett Cove I found serving-platters, ellipses two or three 
times as long as wide, though in other respects quite typical. 

I was able to devote my attention closely to the forms of ice 
because there was so little else to excite the senses. There was 
no smell of sea, only the sharp sensation of cold air freezing 
the moist hairs in my nostrils. Earlier in the week, before the 
floes had formed, the gently heaving swell of grey slush had 
hissed softly as innumerable crystals were ground together; but 
now the freezing was confined to accretion under the ice-sheet, 
a completely silent process, and only my footfalls broke the 
stillness. (I later learned that cars had hooted at my tiny black 
figure, far out on the Bay; but I must have had my hood over 
my ears at the time, sheltering them from the rigors of nature 
and the sounds of civilization alike.) I found different tastes, 
though. Near the shore, the coarse, porous masses were strongly 
salty, perhaps 5-10%, water vapor having sublimed from the 
pores of the frozen brine. But the plates were almost fresh— 
containing less than 1% of salt, I guessed—since the seas must 
have been less turbulent where they had arisen, and the fresh 
ice had been able to separate out, as it reputedly does in the 
home production of apple-jack. The smooth, dark places may 
have held true frozen sea-water, of 3% salinity, but I did not 
chip out a sample to taste. 

Lastly, there were colors—not many, of course, on that white 
wilderness, but pleasing in their rarity. When I picked up 
crumbly pieces on the shore, little tips and angles gleamed with 
such a gay cobalt tint that I first suspected the dye that might 
be coming off my woollen gloves. But it was not; and, as I 
turned the lumps, different bits took on the blue and, under 
the shade of my free hand, lost it again, showing that they were 
only catching their color from the sky. Later, as the sun sank 
towards Penzance Point, the path before me glowed and 
glinted with orange flashes where sunlight touched the up- 
turned edges of all those glassy dinner-plates; and the effect 
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was delightful. Then the sun itself froze for a moment on the 
horizon, flattened like an egg-yolk in the pan of the Northwest, 
and slipped out of sight. Before the sky darkened I turned 
regretfully inshore, and clambered up into somebody’s garden, 

On Monday it thawed, and on Tuesday the ice broke up. 
Irregular floes and rafts swirled in salty waters off to sea, or 
were caught by coastal currents and carried round into Woods 
Hole harbors. Boat-sized pieces, still showing signs of their 
original elegant surfaces, drifted under the bridge into the Eel 
Pond; and there, under the warm drizzle, I watched them melt 
away. Today, Wednesday, the sea is water again, and from my 
window I have just the usual view of grey, wintry waves. 

But in my mind’s eye, and in those memories which live in 
the tips of my ears and my tongue, and in the soles of my feet, 
I can return to the land of limitless dinner-plates. 
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LOSS 
| (To V. R. Lang) 


Her loss is as something beautiful in air, 
The mysterious part of personality 
Become the blue mystery of the air, 

The far and the near. 


In life she had laughter and acting. 

She made things gay and severe. 

The world continues, beyond reason to fashion, 
The far and the near. 


She took many parts, she had only one, 

One was her sureness of being. 

The others were maskings of darkness and light, 
Her feminine grace of seeing. 


I do not know how to say no 

To time that goes in any case, 

Do not know how to explain 

The pure loss and vision of her face. 














Eve Merriam 





PARABLE, WITH FEATHERS 


Reason’s a bird 

can be trained to home; 
wings for flight 

and lapover rest; 


cock wears the comb, 
coo nests the breast. 


Love is a cuckoo 
indifferent to nest; 


flits and alights, 
and lights out again; 


and can be either 
cock or hen. 


LULLABY FOR MOTHERS 


Cling, child, this while by my side, 
for I am growing down and I am grown afraid. 
I know all leaves must dance up to the light. 
Hold for just this moment in my shade 

before you wave into the morning light; 

save me from the cold as we enfold goodnight. 

















Raymond Roseliep 


TONIGHT, A MIRACLE OF AIR 


Tonight, a miracle of air 
you touch my dead grove 
and the branches move 
with excellent fire. 


You sing in their marrow bone 
holier passion 

and sing a dimension 

where ravens have flown. 


I have loved you enough 
for a night: and well 
may the flaming apple 
fall on my father’s roof. 


SING THE LOVING 


You come into my lucky day all love, 
spontaneous as birdwing flipping, small 

as flower stem you separate to weave 
around my finger. And a ringing bell. 

The air is fragrant with your out-of-breath. 


The earth is dizzy, and the trees slant, 
the geometric of the spider rent. 


You leap a quickness from the womb of faith 
to where mortality is overweight 
and all its lovers dull from loving wrong 


(some prayed Tiresias to help them see). 


Into the day you come pouring white 
wine of light, giver and giving sung, 
coming a girl all love, amazing me. 
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Rico Lebrun 


Eight Drawings €* Random Notes 


TT MORE WE Go towards a reestablishing of the bonds be- 
tween the crowds and the artist and grow to disregard the 
too intimate dreams of the abstractionists, we realize that a 
knowledge of the facts of the human form, plastically translated 
into terms of its own image and likeness, is still an unexplored 
field and the only realm proper to the art of image making. 


African cults, archaic simplemindedness and algebra in paint 
shall never offer tools apt to interpret the moving adventure of 
our daily existence. Such interpretation and task have been the 
business of minds far more powerfully equipped than the little 
chess players of surrealism; a business that kept legions of 
Florentine, Umbrian and Roman masters at work for centuries; 
a business that will be in need of good soldiers as long as man 
lives and accepts life. 


With us, as with these masters, drawing alone will supply the 
framework and the key to express the truth of our vision. I 
can think of few other tasks more absorbing than the one of 
teaching of the art of drawing, whatever few facts and laws I 
happen to know. [1936] 
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Portrait of Kate Lawson (1940) Ink and chalk Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Feheley. 
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Woman of the Crucifixion (1948) Ink and chalk Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Price. 








Familia Real from Goya (1958) Ink on board Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joel Grey. 
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Two Standing Figures (1959) Ink and chalk on tracing paper 
Owned by the artist. 
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Casualties (1959) Ink wash Owned by the artist. 





Standing Figure (1959) Ink wash, wax Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Saltonstall. 





Rico Lebrun 


My aim is a continuous, sustained, uncontrived image motivated 
_ pynothing but passion. 


I will never need to damn tradition: I just want to change 
it. [1957] 


Design is for me the speech of form, made vulnerable by 
vicissitudes. To the propositions of all the “compositions in this 
or that . . .” or “arrangements in verticals or horizontals” I 
prefer the vertical, horizontal and oblique human gesture. That 
palsy of purity which often passes for integrity means to me a 
terrible lack of gameness and a refusal to look things in the face. 


Because of my place of birth the image on a large scale, the 
ideal of wall painting, is in my blood. But by wall painting I 
mean tragic ornament and not ascetic linoleum. Murals of today 
are seldom above the latter. Paradoxically enough the only 
name I can give to what I wish to do is Interior Decoration. 
But the Interior has here another meaning, and the room, the 
parlor, I wish to speak about, is in the edifice of man. 


Why talk about neo-humanism? Why not decide if man is 
worth featuring? Is he to be disqualified in the field of vision? 
To me the vertebrate marvel contains new sights for new eyes. 
Its terrain cannot be prefabricated by geometry, nor found 
through bizarre accident; it may, now and then, condescend to 
be measured by love. 


CRUCIFIXION 


After Christ was taken down and the Calvary scrubbed with 
whitewash someone discovered that, without the irrelevant 
trivia of blood and pain, the Cross made a composition of “sig- 
nificant horizontals and verticals.” 


This meant of course nothing at all to Mary the Mother. Her 
sight had been made unsophisticated by experience. 
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Rico Lebrun 


To me the repetition of the symbol of the Crucifixion comes as 
a necessary act; I can thus make its daily immanence real and 
present. 


We try to ignore this presence with the joke that it is a fable of 
times past. Meanwhile thousands are being destroyed by malice 
and terror every day. 


BUCHENWALD 
Once they said I could draw as a bird sings. Possibly I still can. 


But there came a time when the image of man was so defaced 
that bird songs did not seem enough. If I had to lose all my 
virtues as a passable draughtsman for the sake of speaking 
truly about the unmanageable design of our condition, I would 
do so gladly. Talent is one thing; life another. 


Bird songs indeed. And what have classical clarity and unity 
got to do with the dread unity of the charnel house pit? At 
best strangers to each other, even in passion, when alive, the 
dead were now one single, common body. 


In working at these images I feel I am at least for a while a 
piece of that unity. It is my form of remembrance and prayer. 


So long as we consent to live like sheep 
And never mention those who disappear. 


Auden 


But the answer of many to this is that to mention “those who 
disappear” is morbid and sentimental. 


Morbid is to forget. Sentimental is to make believe that this 
never happened nor will ever happen again. 


The fact is, that when their hour struck and they were dumped 
in the pit, the dial of their limbs marked the awful time of day. 
So composition is born, out of the shocked heart. First a man, 
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Rico Lebrun 


second a designer, I must at this point find out that pain has a 
geometry of its own. 


In painting these images I wanted to express the idea that the 
human body even when disfigured by the executioner is grand 


in meaning. 


No brutality will ever cancel this meaning. Painting may in- 
crease it by changing what is disfigured into what is transfigured. 


I have been drawing, drawing. I keep going back to drawing 
whenever the tangents I take become blurred problems which 
are not for the heart, but for the conceit, pride and infernal 
fear to feel I so often have in me. Would that I could draw 
like a resurrection and not like an execution. But because I am 
afraid to look really long and humbly into nature’s own forms 
—because really I cannot find the strength to be plain and 
resonant I whistle thru my teeth most of the time as if I knew 
what I was doing. [1959]* 


* These notes by Rico Lebrun, set down during the past thirty years, are 
culled from Rico Lebrum (The Art Students League of New York, 1936); 
Selden Rodman, Conversations with Artists (New York, 1957); Rico Lebrun, 
catalogue of an exhibition, spring 1959, at the Boston University Art Gallery; 
letter to Leonard Baskin, November, 1959. The insert of drawings was printed 
by The Meriden Gravure Company. 
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Foseph Langland 


Poems from Haruspicating on Valley-View Farm C 
C 
Sacrifice of My Neighbors C 
is 
Wonder at the world’s madness! L 
Then tell your heart 
C 


To toll most tenderly, and toss 

In a kind of comic sadness 

While we count our neighbor losses, part by part. 
There is no loss until the final loss. 


One lost his hand in a corn-shredder, 
The clockwork claws 

Striking with anonymity, 

Measuring space before them 

Beyond the saving speculative pause, 

Surprising him, and still amazing me. 


CS iwysd a ee 


One lost his toe in a woodpile, 

The indifferent axe 
Pursuing the arc of the driven arm 
Beyond the dry wood splitting, 
Having no mind for what its body lacks, 
Steel head on wood, adjudicating harm. 


CY Ss “ Dt 


One lost his arm in a flywheel; 

The gasoline belt 
Wrenched and ripped, stuttered and ran, 
To grind the grain in the cornmill. 
And that rude noise said what it had not felt 
In that rude juncture for the assistant, man. 


ss, i C(h>re —_ 


One lost his right leg under 
A tractor’s rim, 
Muscle and bone dissenting there 
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Ina circular steel tremor; 
Invading him, it made discrete in him 
That symbol of the body’s messenger. 


One lost his child in flood waters 
When walls of rain 
Collapsed on neighboring hills and streamed 
Over the valley pastures. 
He had not read the clouds as an ocean plain 
Until the water crashed on our hearts and screamed. 


One lost his mind to his childhood. 
We saw those dumb 
Erosions backward from that shore 
Where we had lately known him, 
Being as strong and handsome as they come. 
Now he is scarcely two-three years or more. 


One lost his heart to a mender 
Who trembled his hope. 
Oh Jesus, the miracles of men 
Are blind in that great valley 
Where time engages the eternal slope, 
And once run down may not be wound again. 


One lost his love to a madman 
Who sped through night 
With pistol and teeth flashing and went 
Down with her death in the morning, 
A darkness upon darkness, even in light, 
Since no one who kept his mind could guess what it meant. 


And I lost my fear in these losses. 
Though they carouse 
Stealthily with my neighbors, still 
Many are not failing. 
And I am surely walking in that house 
Where mind will not, though all my body will. 
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Sacrifice of the Sparrows of the Fields 


My mother and sisters washed out each other’s 
Hair in sweet lemons and purest rainwaters; 
And so did the neighboring girls and their mothers, 


Lounging on porchswings on long summer mornings. 


Whenever the rain fell 

They ran with pails full 

Of water from eavespouts 

Pouring in cisterns. 
When I dribbled a milkwhitened pebble downward 
Into the softwater well depth, it whispered 
In circles of girlfaces, wreathed and laughing; 
Maybe it didn’t, and maybe it mattered, 

But sparrows clogging 

The eavetroughs hanging 

Under our houses 

Were clouding our waters. 
Horse hair and barn straw and cow dung together 
They wove into cozy egg homes as they twittered, 
And downy cock feathers in scissor-beaks shredded, 
With mosses and mudroots packed in for filler. 

Dark summer showers 

And spouting baubles 

Broke from our shingles 

On sisters and mothers. 
Whenever straight hair hung stringy and oily 
My father and brothers were cursing the sparrows, 
And up in the rain went the twin-sliding ladders, 
And down came the baby sparrows, splashing. 
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Naked wet sorrows, 
Babes in my palms, then, 
Bled out of tenderness. 
Dying becalmed them. 
God knew that they clogged the troughs with odd odors 
And, filthy with lice from their barnridden feathers, 
Strained to our wells. Then sisters’ and mothers’ 
Hair hung unwashed on their breasts and their shoulders. 
For whatever is hanging— 
Angel or evil— 
Over our eyelids, 
God must be answering 
In a crown of sweet Sundays. Their services psalming 
In wreaths of hair-presses and redolent showers, 
Golden and brown under summerlace bonnets, 
The rainwater mothers and sisters are singing 
Bird-warbled summer 
And rain-washed dripping 
In cisterns drumming. 
Bless the sweet sinner, 
But our fine rural ladies must wash in rainwater. 
We climb in our world, all brothers and fathers, 
And run where it bells us, attacking and loving, 
To sing the pure Sunday of sisters and mothers. 


And sleep out the years in the arms of our lovers. 




















Ramon Eduardo Rutz 


Latin America: 
Democracy without Reform 


UDGING FROM ouR NEws of Latin America, as reported bya 
majority of pundits in newspapers and magazines, and par- 
ticularly by liberals ecstatic over the fall of Perén, Pérez Jim- 
énez and their like, two myths are in the making. One declares 
that democracy as we know it—or as the political elite of Latin 
Americans interpret it—emphasizing universal suffrage, honest 
elections, and civil liberties, is the solution to Latin America’s 
problems. Freedom, shout its exponents, will cure everything, 
and the cause of democracy is on the threshold of victory. Only 
three dictators remain in power: Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, Stroessner in Paraguay, and young Somoza in Nic- 
aragua. Even now the freedom fighters are plotting their down- 
fall. Soon democratic Latin America will triumph, and progress 
for all will be on the way. 

A second myth announces that Castro’s Cuba has betrayed 
liberals everywhere. What might have been a perfect ending 
to Batista’s overthrow has become a boiling pot of chaos, vin- 
dictiveness, intrigue and dictatorship, flavored amply with the 
spice of Communism. If only Castro had not turned his back 
on the political ideals of Western democracy—if he had not 
talked so much about class warfare—the people of Cuba would 
have won their struggle peacefully, we would not have aban- 
doned them, and the threat of the iron curtain would not hang 
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over the Western hemisphere. 

No more erroneous conclusion can be drawn from the con- 
temporary political scene. For economics—the concentration of 
land ownership in the hands of a few, as Castro has recognized 
—not politics, lies at the root of Latin American problems. Bar- 
ring a few exceptions, a sensible and progressive Latin America 
can rise only through urgent and sweeping reforms in behalf 
of the peasant masses, the forgotten and exploited majority, 
for whom political democracy is meaningless. 

Castro has recognized this. His sweeping attack on the sugar 
barons and their allies, who control the land and have close 
ties with American capital, is against a system that has given 
the Cuban peasants one of the world’s low standards of living, 
where the masses are landless and a large part of the working 
class has to live all year on the seasonal wages of two or three 
months. The landless peasants suffer a thousand ills. Their 
vitamin-deficient diet of rice, beans, and tubers renders them 
the prey of tuberculosis, hookworm, anemia, and malaria. 
Housing and sanitation are primitive. The typical rural home 
has no water supply; sewage facilities are nonexistent. A single- 
room hut, shared with dogs and pigs, serves as shelter for the 
entire family; furnishings consist of a rusty iron bed with 
broken springs, a cot or a hammock, a few stools, and a primi- 
tive stove. Illiterate and poverty-stricken, the Cuban peasants 
live on the margin of civilization, oblivious to all but their pa- 
rochial world. 

Here, in this picture of poverty and neglect, is the challenge 
that Castro faces. His way out is to destroy the system, not 
tomorrow but now, with or without our consent, whether we 
pin the Communist tag on him or not. Land reform is the an- 
swer, breaking up the great estates and giving land to the peas- 
ants, a radical measure that frightens property classes every- 
where. There is no political solution to the vexing question, no 
matter how much we might prefer it. 

The challenge before Castro faces nearly every leader in 
Latin America. Poverty, illiteracy, and disease are not con- 
fined to Cuba. Excluding Costa Rica—by no means wealthy— 
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and some sections of Argentina and Uruguay, the Cuban rural 
problem, with some variations, is characteristic of much of 
Latin America. 

Outside of Cuba and Bolivia, where the MNR (National 
Revolutionary Movement) has given land to the peasants, and 
perhaps Venezuela, although it is still too early to judge, the 
trend towards democracy does not indicate a retreat from fun- 
damental socio-economic policies of the past, which have ca- 
tered to the few. In a majority of countries both liberals and 
conservatives, and friends of dictatorship, have accepted tacitly 
the economic status quo, which has long meant a tiny urban 
minority of privilege superimposed on a neglected rural peas- 
antry. Despite the liberal’s denunciation of the situation, his 
programs focus on the urban people, the only segment of the 
population able to think in terms of the political institutions of 
the West. The trickle-down theory of benefits is the prevailing 
philosophy: the city will get help first, and its prosperity will 
filter down eventually to the masses. 

Since World War II, Latin America has veered away from 
peasant reform—the traditional left-wing position—toward in- 
dustry and urban development—the traditional demand of the 
conservatives. What were standards of conservatives in the past 
have today become the standards of liberals as well. Basically, 
this has brought a government of the middle class, which favors 
its own welfare, but disregards the plight of the rural masses, 
and especially of the Indian. Cuba and Bolivia are exceptions. 

Not only is the village, the core of Latin America life, neg- 
lected by liberals and conservatives, as it was by the majority 
of caudillos, but it is exploited in behalf of what the middle 
classes have come to see as their salvation: industrialization. For 
the new man of power, as it was for strong men like Diaz of 
Mexico, industrialization is the key to the future. Until this is 
accomplished, all else will have to wait, and this includes the 
welfare of the great masses of rural workers. That urban labor 
has gained cannot be denied; but it is a tiny fraction of the 
working force everywhere. 

This is not to decry the need for industrialization, but to 
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point out that there are other wants, too; that the demand for 
new factories must not become an obsession. Of course indus- 
trialization is called for, but on a gradual front that does not 
exclude agrarian reform and other benefits for the rural classes. 
One does not exclude the other; in fact, without a prosperous 
rural class as a market, industrialization is a luxury. 

But as carried out, industrialization, which is moving forward 
rapidly in a number of cases—yet perhaps not rapidly enough 
—has brought new problems with it, especially to the peasant 
and small farmer. The new factories that are springing up over 
the continent are protected by ever-increasing tariffs and spe- 
cial subsidies of one kind or another, all in an effort to build a 
local market free of outside competition for the local business- 
man. By closing off the influx of cheap foreign goods, many 
formerly imported from the United States, the price of local 
manufactures has shot sky high. As prices have risen, because 
of a low volume of production, the inefficiency of native indus- 
try, or the frequent over-pricing of goods that have local de- 
mand, the demand for what is available and purchasable has led 
toan inflationary spiral. 


At present writing nearly every economy on the continent 
faces serious difficulties, and the spokesmen for democracy are 
as much to blame for the situation as are the dictators of the 
past. The economies of the major states—Brazil, Argentina, 
and Mexico—are no exception. Argentina’s economy has col- 
lapsed. Caught between Perén’s efforts to industrialize and its 
quasi-feudal agrarian foundations, the structure laboriously put 
together by Conservatives and Radicals has fallen apart. From 
an exchange rate with the dollar of about 7 to 1, the Argentine 
peso has dropped to something like 75 to 1 at last count. In 
1940, the last year of agrarian reform in Mexico, the peso 
stood at about 5 to 1; less than eight years later, under a pro- 
gram of industrialization, the peso had fallen to 12.5 to 1, and 
there was talk of further devaluation. Much of the drop has 
come through a deliberate policy of devaluation in an effort to 
protect native industry from foreign competition. The situation 
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is worse in Brazil and Chile. Of course industrialization is not 
solely responsible for inflation. There are other causes: the 
falling price of raw material commodities on the international 
market and the rising cost of foreign manufactured goods are 
partly responsible. But,it goes without saying that local efforts 
to industrialize have: contributed greatly to the rampant and 
almost chronic inflation that grips Latin America. 

Some experts delight in saying that inflation has hurt white- 
collar groups. Without denying that the shopkeeper and clerk 
have suffered, it is equally appropriate to point out that the 
rural population has suffered even more. While the peasant and 
small farmer purchase little from the national market, the fact 
is that the rising cost of living has wiped out what gains they 
had achieved before. If in former years they bought a few 
trinkets, some cheap items of clothing, and other essentials, 
now they find that even these are beyond their buying power, 
and that the way up the social scale is closed to them. The in- 
flationary policy, seemingly endorsed by both liberals and con- 
servatives, has denied improvement to the working class, and 
especially to the peasant and small farmer. The middle classes 
suffer, but the peasant and his friends, who till their tiny plot of 
land when they have it—and in the majority of cases they do 
not—always have suffered and continue to do so. 

With the exceptions of Bolivia and Cuba and perhaps Vene- 
zuela, nowhere in Latin America does a party in power repre- 
sent the welfare of the long-suffering peasants. Liberals and 
conservatives are committed to a policy of business enterprise 
and rugged individualism at all cost, which is favored by leg- 
islative action and executive decree. In the race for industrial 
self-sufficiency—itself an outmoded dream—all else is neg- 
lected, and especially agrarian reform: land redistribution, 
schools, small dams, and credit for peasants and small farm- 
ers. Where agrarian reform programs once functioned, as in 
Mexico, the governments lay increasing emphasis on large 
scale agriculture, which has little connection with either the 
food requirements of the peasant or with his economy. 

Nor has overlooking the rural community in behalf of urban 
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growth brought Latin America closer to any final solution of its 
economic and social problems, a fact documented by the ex- 
perience of Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. As we have seen, the 
Argentine economy has collapsed in the hands of leaders whose 
ambition was to change the agricultural structure. That this was 
the policy of a dictatorship is obvious; but the liberal opposition 
accepted the premise. Its criticism was not directed so much at 
the economic policies of the dictatorship, which ignored the 
peasant, as it was at what it called the destruction of freedom. 
And the economy did not collapse with Perén at the helm, but 
in the hands of liberals. These liberals were seemingly as un- 
able as Perén to find a real solution to Argentina’s problem. 

The solution seized upon was for the United States to bail 
out the government with a loan of 300 million dollars, which 
was granted on the condition that Frondizi and his Radical fol- 
lowers—liberals in the Argentine sense—become less con- 
cerned with the reform of the traditional economy. In other 
words, Frondizi, the liberal, who replaced the dictator Perén, 
has now discarded many of the reforms of the caudillo, espe- 
cially his labor policy. No matter what may be said of Perén— 
and his wife—he supported numerous much-needed reforms 
and gave strong support to urban labor. To argue that labor 
was controlled by him, as it was, is to ignore the fact that until 
Perén arrived on the scene in 1943 almost nothing was done 
for labor either by the Conservatives or the Radicals, who 
theoretically represented freedom and democracy. 

In the case of Argentina the return of democracy may have 
brought with it, paradoxically, a shift from reform to the ways 
of the past. With the retreat has come new power for the army, 
the cattle barons and the landlord. That the return of democ- 
racy satisfies its worshippers in the United States, and pleases 
such native elements as the director of La Prensa, the spokes- 
man for the old regime, is one thing; but will it fulfill the 
aspirations of millions of Argentine workers who now find 
themselves confronted by a government increasingly dominated 
by the military and economic forces which fought them until 
the Peréns came to power? 
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Another case in point is Brazil. Under the leadership of 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, who speaks for the business- 
men of his country, great strides have been made in industrialj- 
zation. A native steel industry has been established, which js 
now providing metal for automobiles built completely in Brazil, 
But the rapid growth of the automobile business and other gov- 
ernment-promoted enterprises has brought with it one of the 
worst inflations in Latin America, which depreciates the value 
of what money there is at the rate of 20 per cent a year. So bad 
are conditions in Brazil that riots have occurred in leading cities 
in protest against the rising cost of living, which has put some 
food items beyond the buying power of the working classes. 
While net wages have fallen in the cities, they have suffered 
more in the villages and towns. On the basis of what has taken 
place, one could argue that the income of the average Brazilian 
has depreciated since the ouster of the paternalistic Vargas. 

But inflation has also played havoc with business, and espe- 
cially the automobile industry. According to Kubitschek, who 
started the program to encourage foreign investment in the 
auto industry three years ago, Brazil takes tenth place among 
the auto-producing nations. By 1960 about 95 per cent of this 
production will be from Brazilian parts and materials. But in- 
flation has raised a delicate point: who will buy the cars being 
produced? For inflation, partly the product of government ac- 
tion, has closed much of the domestic market to the car manu- 
facturer. Peter Frankel, founder of the National Vehicle, Ac- 
cessories and Parts Manufacturers, publicly warns that for lack 
of buying power the country cannot absorb the 110,000 vehicles 
that will be produced this year. Nor is extended credit to the 
public a way out of the dilemma, for inflation has made install- 
ment buying extremely risky. According to the government, the 
money the automobile industry spends in manufacturing will 
eventually provide the public with the cash required; but Ev- 
genio Gudin, a leading economist, contends that heavy produc- 
tion investments are contributing to the country’s inflation 
spiral. Even from this brief view of Brazil’s situation it is 
apparent that democracy will not solve its problems, and that a 
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careful reappraisal of the entire economic program is called for. 

The situation in Mexico is fraught with danger. Under the 
tutelage of the new conservatives, Mexico has made great 
strides in industrialization and urban development. But rural 
development lags, and traditional problems persist. The land 
opened for farming in the new irrigation districts too often 
goes to friends of politicians. According to some observers, the 
peasant may be worse off now than he was twenty years ago. 
Few of the benefits of industrialization have filtered down to 
him. And like Brazil, Mexico has a great population growth, 
which increases the size of the cities, but more important, that 
of the countryside. With the new population, old problems are 
intensified. There are, for instance, more children without 
schools today than in 1930, a situation aggravated by a policy 
that spends millions of dollars on a new university campus in 
Mexico City while largely ignoring the desperate need for 
rural schools. 

Politically, Mexico is a one-party state. The Party of the 
Institutional Revolution (PRI), the official government party, 
has wielded power since the Revolution, despite various changes 
of name. Once a party of agrarian reform, the PRI has come to 
represent the industrialist and businessman, who speak for a 
narrow segment of the population. Outside of the PRI, as any 
Mexican knows, there is no political life, a fact that the National 
Action Party (PAN) has recognized for years. 

But the PRI has no fervor for change, and particularly 
agrarian reform. Concerned mainly with the success of indus- 
trialization, it accepts policies characteristic of the thirty-year 
dictatorship of Diaz, policies that were attacked by the founding 
fathers of the PRI. Like Diaz before them, PRI politicians 
have little time for the problems of the peasant, whose day will 
come, they say, when the profits of industry trickle down to 
him. So far, only those with a stake in business have benefited. 

The picture of Mexico, Brazil and Argentina is not unique. 
With the exceptions of Venezuela, Bolivia, and Cuba, all are 
burdened with oligarchies whose conservative outlook prevents 
effective economic change. Pera is a dictatorship in all but 
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name; Guatemala’s rulers sit on the status quo and accuse Mex- 
ico and Great Britain of plotting against them; Panamanian 
politics are almost meaningless. Where reform is still in the 
air, there is trouble ahead. President Hernan Siles Suazo, 
elected with the support of Lechin and his Bolivian miners, 
now finds that he can stay in office only by curbing their power, 
While the United states threatens to withdraw its aid, and 
counsels firmness with labor, especially after the anti-American 
riots in La Paz, the workers find that a cup of tea costs more 
than a thousand bolivianos. Castro has another problem. Almost 
two-thirds of Cuban sugar property is controlled by foreigners, 
half of whom are American. Agrarian reform, which he has 
promised the masses, cannot take place unless the great estates 
are expropriated. But Castro is weak; he needs the support of 
the United States, which he will not receive unless he refrains 
from carrying out land reform. Betancourt has the oil compa- 
nies and landed barons on his hands. 

From this picture, to single out the three remaining dictators 
as the problem of Latin America, to see in the movement 
toward middle-class political life a saving solution for all prob- 
lems, and to accuse Castro of sabotaging the march of democ- 
racy, seems far-fetched. Nor is the trend towards democracy 
so very evident to this observer. Outside of Costa Rica, Uru- 
guay and perhaps Chile, there are no established democratic 
systems in Latin America. Changes there have been, but they 
are more significant for what we in the United States want to 
believe than for what they represent in Latin America. 

If democracy means liberty for all, and not just for the few, 
if it means a genuine official concern for the impoverished con- 
dition of the majority, there is little of it in Latin America at 
the present time. There may be, in fact, if we exclude Castro, 
less democracy now than in the days of Perén and Vargas. 
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Paisaje 


The mule walks on the sand 
The man sits on the mule 
The man’s head sits on his shoulders 
In his head his eyes 
look out 


five men are hauling a net 
gulls stroll at the surf’s edge 
the boats 
on the sea 
He looks between his mule’s ears 
at drift wood 
at the birds 
at sun-glare 
on the sea 
off where day comes up 


The mule leaves tracks in the sand 
The man sits on the mule 


His thoughts enter the air 
His hands rest on his thighs 


His eyes leave tracks on the wind 











Louis L. Martz 


John Donne: 
the Meditative Voice 


TIME AGO, while reading in the poetry of Wallace Ste- 
vens, | came across two poems, side by side, that seemed to 
give an almost perfect definition of the poetry of John Donne, 
and indeed, of a world-wide kind of poetry that I should like 
to call the meditative poem. It is the kind of poetry that, in 
Stevens’ words, 


to find what will suffice, 
Destroys romantic tenements 
Of rose and ice. . 


If one thinks of the rose in the cheeks of every Petrarchan 
mistress, and of the equally inevitable ice in her heart, the lines 
may seem a perfect account of the impact of Donne upon Eng- 
lish poetry, especially as Stevens concludes the first of these 
two poems, “Man and Bottle”: 


The poem lashes more fiercely than the wind, 
As the mind, to find what will suffice, destroys 
Romantic tenements of rose and ice. 


And then the companion-piece, “Of Modern Poetry,” com- 
pletes a definition of “The poem of the mind in the act of 
finding / What will suffice”: 
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John Donne: the Meditative V oice 


It has 
To construct a new stage. It has to be on that stage 
And, like an insatiable actor, slowly and 
With meditation, speak words that in the ear, 
In the delicatest ear of the mind, repeat, 
Exactly, that which it wants to hear. . . 


This actor, he adds, is “A metaphysician in the dark, twanging 
/An instrument, twanging a wiry string that gives/Sounds. 
_.. Wholly containing the mind.” He is an actor who 
achieves, in the end, “The poem of the act of the mind.” 

In describing this kind of poetry, Stevens thoughtfully uses 
both the word meditation and the word metaphysician, thus 
allowing us to call this poetry either metaphysical or meditative. 
There is, I guess, no hope of discarding the worn term, meta- 
physical poetry, despite its vague and wandering applications; 
itis historically established ; it serves to indicate certain qualities 
of style; and, more important, it serves to indicate the goal of 
such a poet as Donne: to reconcile the Many and the One. But 
if we cannot discard this venerable term, we can at least to 
some extent displace it by using another term, meditative po- 
etry, on all appropriate occasions. 

The term meditative poetry becomes especially appropriate 
when we fix our attention upon the total process, the total 
action, of such poems as Donne’s “Holy Sonnets,” or “Divine 
Meditations,” to use the alternative title of some manuscripts. 
For here is poetry that meets exactly the account that Stevens 
gives of “modern poetry.” It is the poem of the mind, seeking 
to find what will suffice. It destroys the old romantic tenements, 
and in their place constructs a stage on which an insatiable actor 
presents to the mind the action of an inward search. Recall, for 
example, how frequently Donne places a part of himself as an 
actor on a stage. It may be the deathbed, as in Holy Sonnet 4, 
imaged as a scene of legal trial: 

Oh my blacke Soule! now thou art summoned 
By sicknesse, deaths herald, and champion. . . 


Or, in an image almost too good to be true for my argument, 
we have the deathbed stage of Holy Sonnet 6: “This is my 
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playes last scene.” It may be “the round earths imagin’d cor- 
ners” at the Judgment Day (Holy Sonnet 7), or the scene of 
the Passion (Holy Sonnet 11): 


Spit in my face you Jewes, and pierce my side, 
Buffet, and scoffe, scourge, and crucifie mee, 
For I have sinn’d, and sinn’d, and onely hee, 


Who could do no iniquitie, hath dyed. . . 


Or it may be the siege of a city, as in the famous “Batter my 
heart, three person’d God” (Holy Sonnet 14). 

Next, Donne allows this projected part of himself, this actor, 
to speak, dramatically, its meditated problems on that stage, as 
in the earlier version of the middle lines of Holy Sonnet 6: 


And gluttonous death, will instantly unjoynt 
My body, and soule, and I shall sleepe a space, 
Or presently, I know not, see that Face, 
Whose feare already shakes my every joynt. . 


Then, in the finale, usually in the whole sestet of the sonnet, 
this projected self, this insatiable actor, merges with the whole, 
larger mind of the meditative man, finding what will suffice “In 
an emotion as of two people, as of two/Emotions becoming 
one”—to continue with Wallace Stevens’ words in “Of Modern 
Poetry.” So, in Holy Sonnet 4, the “blacke Soule” is advised by 
the larger mind, speaking in a sort of dialogue: 


Yet grace, if thou repent, thou canst not lacke; 

But who shall give thee that grace to beginne? 

Oh make thy selfe with holy mourning blacke, 

And red with blushing, as thou art with sinne; 

Or wash thee in Christs blood, which hath this might 
That being red, it dyes red soules to white. 


So, too, at the close of Holy Sonnet 8, we have the dramatic 
reconciliation of two selves, of actor and mind, or of Soul and 
Self (to use Yeats’s terms), as the total self, the total mind, 
concludes: 
Then turne 
O pensive soule, to God, for he knows best 
Thy true griefe, for he put it in my breast. 
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Thy, the actor’s, true grief, for he put it in my, the whole 
man’s, breast. 

Now let us watch the full development of the meditative 
action in a complete Holy Sonnet, the thirteenth. Here we 
have what might be called a double stage: an outer stage which 
is the scene of the Judgment Day, and an inner stage which is 
the scene of the crucified Christ beheld within the heart of the 
meditative man: 


What if this present were the worlds last night? 
Mark in my heart, O Soule, where thou dost dwell, 
The picture of Christ crucified, and tell 

Whether that countenance can thee affright. . . 


What should the Soul see and ask at such a scene as this? The 
next quatrain tells us, by blending in its imagery the glory and 
terror of the Second Coming with the love and mercy of the 
first : 


Teares in his eyes quench the amasing light, 

Blood fills his frownes, which from his pierc’d head fell. 
And can that tongue adjudge thee unto hell, 

Which pray’d forgivenesse for his foes fierce spight? 


And now the whole mind of the meditative man begins to 
explain, answering the projected and implied questions of the 


Soul: 


No, no; but as in my idolatrie 

I said to all my profane mistresses, 

Beauty, of pitty, foulnesse onely is 

A signe of rigour: so I say to thee, [my soul ] 
To wicked spirits are horrid shapes assign’d, 
This beauteous forme assures a pitious minde. 


And thus Soul and Self, actor and total mind, are joined in the 
finding of what will suffice on this occasion. The essential 
process of all true meditative poetry depends thus upon the 
interaction between a projected, dramatized part of the self, 
and the whole mind of the meditative man. 

Such is the interior quest—to find what will suffice—that 
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underlies and directs the course of Donne’s entire poetical 
career. “Seeke wee then our selves in our selves,” Donne writes 
to his friend Rowland Woodward, in one of the verse-letters of 
his middle years, where Donne looks back upon his own earlier 
career and regrets that he 


to too many’hath showne 
How love-song weeds, and Satyrique thornes are growne 
Where seeds of better Arts, were early sown. 


“Love-song weeds,” “Satyrique thornes,” “seeds of better 
Arts”—where shall we ever find a better account of the peculiar 
blending of diverse elements that constitutes Donne’s poetry? 
Wherever we turn in his poetry, whether early, middle, or late, 
we are likely to find that his greatest achievements occur when 
these three elements are struggling toward a reconciliation: 
the love-song, the satire, and certain religious arts, among 
which we must give a primary place to those arts of self-analysis 
and meditation by which religious men of the late Renaissance 
sought to find the sufficing poise and stability of religious virtue. 

We have already watched the action of this mingling in Holy 
Sonnet 13, where, using the verse-form along with certain 
motifs consecrated to Petrarchan ladies, the meditative man 
speaks scornfully of his idolatry of profane mistresses; but we 
can see the working of these three elements more clearly if we 
turn from the poetry of Donne’s middle years and watch the 
materials jostling together in what appear, for the most part, 
to be among Donne’s earliest poetical efforts, his love-elegies. 
Here indeed we can find the very rankest growth of love-song 
weeds in all Donne’s poetry (and in fact some of the rankest 
of the Renaissance), along with a great many harsh satirical 
thorns. I think those critics are right who have argued that we 
must regard most of these Elegies as witty, primarily literary 
excursions into the popular libertine mode stemming out of 
Ovid and reinforced by Montaigne: they show how thor- 
oughly Donne was aware of the libertine aspects of the Renais- 
sance; but they have probably only a slight bearing upon 
Donne’s actual life. 
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The second Elegy, for instance, is a literary exercise in sheer 
ingenious fun, as the Roman name of the mistress indicates: 


Marry, and love thy Flavia, for shee 

Hath all things, whereby others beautious bee, 

For, though her eyes be small, her mouth is great, 
Though they be Ivory, yet her teeth be jeat, 

Though they be dimme, yet she is light enough, 

And though her harsh haire fall, her skinne is rough. . . 
Though all her parts be not in th’usuall place, 

She’hath yet an Anagram of a good face. 


This tone of literary comedy dominates fifteen out of the 
twenty Elegies; and yet I do not mean to dismiss them as in- 
significant parts of Donne’s work. Viewed as a whole, with all 
their levity, with all their witty, outrageous distortion, the 
Elegies succeed in creating a powerful sense of the fickleness, 
the instability, the treachery, of physical existence. Here is a 
world corrupted by jealousy, spying, deceit, disloyalty, sickness, 
and death, as in the cruel opening of Elegy 1: 





Fond woman, which would’st have thy husband die, 
And yet complain’st of his great jealousie; 

If swolne with poyson, hee lay in’his last bed, 

His body with a sere-barke covered, 

Drawing his breath, as thick and short, as can 

The nimblest crocheting Musitian, 

Ready with loathsome vomiting to spue 

His Soule out of one hell, into a new, 

Made deafe with his poore kindreds howling cries, 
Begging with few feign’d teares, great legacies, 
Thou would’st not weepe, but jolly, ’and frolicke bee, 
As a slave, which to morrow should be free; 

Yet weep’st thou, when thou seest him hungerly 
Swallow his owne death, hearts-bane jealousie. 


This is: you want him to die; well, jealousy will kill him, so 
why complain about his jealousy? 


O give him many thanks, he’is courteous, 
That in suspecting kindly warneth us. 
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This sense of decay and disloyalty, we see, is not at all 
limited to the world of lovers: Donne’s images and allusions 
extend the range of implication to include, first, that glimpse of 
avaricious kinsmen, and then the outer world of city, kingdom, 
and church, as in the conclusion of Elegy 1. 


Now I see many dangers; for that is 

His realme, his castle, and his diocesse. 

But if, as envious men, which would revile 

Their Prince, or coyne his gold, themselves exile 

Into another countrie, ’and doe it there, 

Wee play’in another house, what should we feare? 

There we will scorne his houshold policies, 

His seely plots, and pensionary spies, 

As the inhabitants of Thames right side 

Do Londons Major [Mayor]; or Germans, the Popes pride. 


Thus, too, in Elegy 4 he speaks of the treacherous perfume that 
has betrayed his presence to a suspicious father: 


But Oh, too common ill, I brought with mee 
That which betrayed mee to my enemie: 

A loud perfume, which at my entrance cryed 
Even at thy fathers nose, so were wee spied. 
When, like a tyran King, that in his bed 
Smelt gunpowder, the pale wretch shivered. 


Or in Elegy 11 he speaks thus of the Spanish coins that are 
corrupting all Europe, those coins 


Which, as the soule quickens head, feet and heart, 

As streames, like veines, run through th’earth’s every part, 
Visit all Countries, and have slily made 

Gorgeous France, ruin’d, ragged and decay’d; 

Scotland, which knew no State, proud in one day: 

And mangled seventeen-headed Belgia. 


More important, five of the Elegies deal with human in- 
security in a much more painful, powerful, and sombre way. 
Elegy 5, “His Picture,” is based upon the speaker’s steady 
consideration of the possibility that his physical handsomeness 
may be destroyed during a forthcoming military expedition—a 
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clear allusion, it seems, to Donne’s participation in the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz or to the Azores in 1596 or 1597. The lover has 
given his picture to his lady, and he urges her: 


When weather-beaten I come backe; my hand, 
Perhaps with rude oares torne, or Sun beams tann’d, 
My face and brest of hairecloth, and my head 

With cares rash sodaine stormes, being o’rspread, 
My body’a sack of bones, broken within, 

And powders blew staines scatter’d on my skinne; 
If rivall fooles taxe thee to”have lov’d a man, 

So foule, and course, as, Oh, I may seeme than, 
This shall say what I was: and thou shalt say, 

Doe his hurts reach mee? doth my worth decay? 

Or doe they reach his judging minde, that hee 
Should now love lesse, what hee did love to see? 
That which in him was faire and delicate, 

Was but the milke, which in loves childish state 

Did nurse it: who now is growne strong enough 

To feed on that, which to disused tasts seemes tough. 


Miss Helen Gardner [Modern Language Review, 39 (1944), 
333-7] has well explained the religious implications of the 
closing lines, which are built upon traditional distinctions be- 
tween lower and higher modes of love, with particular reference 
to the following passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (5. 
12-14): 


ye have need that one teach you again which be the first 
principles of the oracles of God; and are become such as 
have need of milk, and not of strong meat. For every one 
that useth milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness: 
for he is a babe. But strong meat belongeth to them that 
are of full age, even those who by reason of use have their 
senses exercised to discern both good and evil. 


The seeds of better arts are indeed beginning to grow beyond 
the weeds and thorns. 

Elegy 12, “His parting from her,” shows a lover who is 
desperately attempting by ingenious vows of constancy to rise 
above the Ovidian world of flux and mutability, while Elegy 
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10, “The Dreame,” shows another true lover poignantly op- 
pressed by the world’s instability: 


So, if I dreame I have you, I have you, 
For all our joyes are but fantastical. 

And so I scape the paine, for paine is true. . . 
Alas, true joyes at best are dreame enough; 

Though you stay here you passe too fast away: 
For even at first lifes Taper is a snuffe. 


More powerful still, the famous Elegy 16, “By our first strange 
and fatall interview,” gains most of its drama from its view of 
the various dangers that would beset his mistress if she should 
accompany him abroad disguised as a page: 


Thy (else Almighty) beautie cannot move 

Rage from the Seas, nor thy love teach them love, 
Nor tame wild Boreas harshnesse; Thou hast reade 
How roughly hee in peeces shivered 

Faire Orithea, whom he swore he lov’d. 


And the Elegy concludes with an overwhelming apprehension 
of physical danger as he begs his mistress: 


nor in bed fright thy Nurse 
With midnights startings, crying out, oh, oh 
Nurse, 6 my love is slaine, I saw him goe 
O’r the white Alpes alone; I saw him I, 
Assail’d, fight, taken, stabb’d, bleed, fall, and die. 


Consider finally the famous Elegy 9, “The Autumnal!” 
(probably a later composition than most of the other Elegies) 
—consider how its power lies in this: that the Autumnal Beauty 
of this wise, temperate, middle-aged lady is poised so precar- 
iously between the gay volatile beauties of youth and the 
inevitable state of those Donne calls the “Wéinter-faces,” 
“whose skin’s slacke; /Lanke, as an unthrifts purse; but a soules 
sacke.” The whole poem is dominated by images of the grave 
and death, as when he compliments this lady’s wrinkles: 


Call not these wrinkles, graves; If graves they were, 
They were Loves graves ; for else he is no where. 
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Yet lies not Love dead here, but here doth sit 
Vow’d to this trench, like an Anachorit. 

And here, till hers, which must be his death, come, 
He doth not digge a Grave, but build a Tombe. 


Such is the funereal atmosphere which this one rare lady, for 
the moment, transcends. 

In all these ways, then, Donne’s love-elegies prepare the 
way for the shattering portrayal of the world’s instability that 
forms an essential part of the two great Ammiversaries composed 
by Donne as he was approaching his fortieth year. At the same 
time, the Elegies prepare us for the second essential aspect of 
those Anniversaries—the religious counterpoise to the world’s 
decay, an element we have already seen at the close of the fifth 
Elegy. Sometimes, in the Elegies, these seeds of better arts put 
forth their sprouts among the weeds and thorns in full aware- 
ness of their ironical incongruity—as in the angelic and mystical 
imagery of the gay Elegy 19, “Going to Bed,” or in this passage 
near the end of Elegy 11, “The Bracelet,” a passage which, 
taken by itself, might almost form a part of some devout 
prayer: 

But, thou art resolute; Thy will be done! 

Yet with such anguish, as her onely sonne 

The Mother in the hungry grave doth lay, 

Unto the fire these Martyrs I betray. 

Good soules, (for you give life to every thing) 
Good Angels, (for good messages you bring) 
Destin’d you might have beene to such an one, 

As would have lov’d and worship’d you alone: 

One that would suffer hunger, nakednesse, 

Yea death, ere he would make your number lesse. 


But of course the Angels here are gold coins, sacrificed accord- 
ing to his mistress’ will, in order to replace the lost bracelet. 
So, among Donne’s Elegies, the best are those that, like “The 
Autumnall,” deal primarily with the threat of death and decay; 
or those other, quite different, Elegies, such as “Going to Bed,” 
where religious images work wittily to effect the disintegration 
of their native virtue. 
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But, among Donne’s earlier poems, it is in the Satires that 
we find the most striking example of a successful coordination 
of what I have called the three prime elements of his poetry, 
Everyone has recognized that, among Donne’s five Satires, 
only the third rises to really distinguished poetry, but exactly 
why it is successful has not perhaps been adequately estimated, 
It is, I think, because the poem succeeds in coalescing, absorb- 
ing, all the extravagant and wheeling interests that we have 
seen in the Elegies. Its basic metaphor comes from the love 
song: the search for the ideal mistress; but the Mistress here 
is true religion: 


Is not our Mistress faire Religion, 
As worthy of all our Soules devotion, 
As vertue was to the first blinded age? 


And he proceeds, a few lines later, to play this concept off 
against the poses of the Elizabethan lover: 


and must every hee 
Which cryes not, Goddesse, to thy Mistresse, draw, 
Or eate thy poysonous words? courage of straw! 


Those who love the world, he says, carrying on the image, love 
only “a withered and worne strumpet,” and the problems of the 
search for true religion are imaged under a series of false 
mistresses or false attitudes toward woman: 


Seeke true religion. O where? Mirreus 

Thinking her unhous’d here, and fled from us, 
Seekes her at Rome, there, because hee doth know 
That shee was there a thousand yeares agoe, 

He loves her ragges so, as wee here obey 

The statecloth where the Prince sate yesterday. 
Crantz to such brave Loves will not be inthrall’d, 
But loves her onely, who at Geneva is call’d 
Religion, plaine, simple, sullen, yong, 
Contemptuous, yet unhansome; As among 
Lecherous humors, there is one that judges 

No wenches wholsome, but course country drudges. 
Graius stayes still at home here, and because 
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Some Preachers, vile ambitious bauds, and lawes 
Still new like fashions, bid him thinke that shee 
Which dwels with us, is onely perfect, hee 
Imbraceth her, whom his Godfathers will 
Tender to him, being tender, as Wards still 
Take such wives as their Guardians offer, or 
Pay valewes. Carelesse Phrygius doth abhorre 
All, because all cannot be good, as one 

Knowing some women whores, dares marry none. 
Graccus loves all as one, and thinkes that so 

As women do in divers countries goe 

In divers habits, yet are still one kinde, 

So doth, so is Religion. . . 


Those Roman names (with the one comic Dutch intrusion), 
the coarse language, the rough meter, the tone of fierce con- 
tempt, all this is part of the poem’s satiric base, as the title and 
the opening have indicated: 

Kinde pitty chokes my spleene, brave scorn forbids 
Those teares to issue which swell my eye-lids; 

I must not laugh, nor weepe sinnes, and be wise, 
Can railing then cure these worne maladies? 


And indeed the satiric tone of “railing” dominates the first two- 
thirds of the poem. Yet it is, curiously, not like the public rail- 
ing of the Roman satirists. The opening lines suggest a self- 
address, a self-questioning: a manner which the following lines 
enforce by coming close to Donne’s personal experience: first 
his sense of apostasy from those “seeds of better Arts”: 


and shall thy fathers spirit 
Meete blinde Philosophers in heaven, whose merit 
Of strict life may be imputed faith, and heare 
Thee, whom hee taught so easie wayes and neare 
To follow, damn’d? 


And then that Donne who was willing to sail off on the military 
expeditions to Cadiz and the Azores: 


Dar’st thou ayd mutinous Dutch, and dar’st thou lay 
Thee in ships woodden Sepulchres, a prey 
To leaders rage, to stormes, to shot, to dearth? 
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So the exhortations continue, from beginning to end: 


Foole and wretch, wilt thou let thy Soule be tyed 
To mans lawes, by which she shall not be tryed 
At the last day? 


Are these the public exhortations of the satirist, or the intimate 
self-addresses of one who knows how to practice the religious art 
of seeking himself in himself? They are both, simultaneously; in 
this hovering between the public and the meditative voice lies the 
essential art of the poem. It belongs to no single genre: it is 
neither purely satiric nor purely meditative; it is a unique and 
perfectly Donneian blending of love-song weeds, satiric thorns, 
and those better arts sown early in his life. 

Lastly, we must note the curious compounding of these ele- 
ments that occurs frequently among Donne’s “Songs and 
Sonets.” Consider, for example, “Twicknam garden.” This is a 
poem that has puzzled students of Donne, since the title al- 
ludes to the Countess of Bedford’s estate, which she occupied in 
1608: this is a fairly late poem, then; and Donne is a thor- 
oughly married man. Can it be that Donne has developed feel- 
ings about the Countess of Bedford as strong as those developed 
in the poem? There is more than courtly compliment of a 
patron here. What does it all mean? 

I suggest that the poem need have nothing at all to do with 
the Countess of Bedford in person, but only with her garden, 
which the lover has used as an imagistic contrast with his own 
state of mind, as a stage upon which he can seek himself in 
himself, by projecting there his tormented sense of grief: 


Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with teares, 
Hither I come to seeke the spring, 
And at mine eyes, and at mine eares, 

Receive such balmes, as else cure every thing; 
But O, selfe traytor, I do bring 

The spider love, which transubstantiates all, 
And can convert Manna to gall, 

And that this place may thoroughly be thought 
True Paradise, I have the serpent brought. 
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This actor is a traitor to himself: love in his case is a poisonous 
spider, which transubstantiates, in a bitter way, all life-giving 
elements. He has brought the serpent within himself to this 
place. Why? Because, the next stanza tells us, he is in love, 
and yet in some “disgrace” at the same time: disgrace, a rich 
word, which in this context seems to carry the full range of its 
many implications: a state of disfavor, dishonor, reproach, and 
humiliation: 
But that I may not this disgrace 
Indure, nor yet leave loving, Love let mee 
Some senslesse peece of this place bee ; 
Make me a mandrake, so I may groane here, 
Or a stone fountaine weeping out my yeare. 


He feels called upon to protest his fidelity through a strained 
and curious conceit that suggests a Petrarchan service of com- 
munion: 
Hither with christall vyals, lovers come, 
And take my teares, which are loves wine, 
And try your mistresse Teares at home, 
For all are false, that tast not just like mine; 
Alas, hearts do not in eyes shine, 
Nor can you more judge womans thoughts by teares, 
Then by her shadow, what she weares. 
O perverse sexe, where none is true but shee, 
Who’s therefore true, because her truth kills mee. 


What shall we make of this satirical outburst, especially the 
last two lines? On the surface they seem to carry a conventional 
meaning: that some true woman has denied this lover her 
favor, for she is true to someone else, or to some other prin- 
ciple. Yet there may also be the deeper suggestion that this 
lover’s grief comes from the fact that he has in some way tres- 
passed, or is accused of having trespassed, against the loyalty 
and love of the one woman whom he truly loves and who truly 
loves him. Perhaps the sighs and tears of the opening line are 
hers as well as his, the sighs and tears of a woman whose “truth” 
fills this suspected and perhaps erring lover with a killing sense 
of grief. 
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Similarly, we may gain a deeper appreciation of Donne’s 
great “Nocturnal! upon S. Lucies day, Being the Shortest day,” 
if we disregard the coincidence that the Countess of Bedford’s 
name happened to be Lucy. The poem, I deeply believe, is a 
meditation upon the death of Donne’s wife; and if this is so, it 
is a poem written after August 1617, more than two years after 
Donne had become a clergyman. Miss Gardner has recently 
given the strongest kind of support to this view, for she notes 
that the “Nocturnall” appears only in the late manuscripts of 
Donne’s poems: “Its appearance in manuscript connects it with 
the Hymns rather than with the Songs and Sonnets.” [Review 
of English Studies, n.s. 8 (1957), 199.] Thus the “Nocturnal” 
seems to be one of Donne’s latest poems, written perhaps eight 
years later than most of the Holy Sonnets. And why should this 
not be so? The “Nocturnall,” like the early Satire 3, displays 
Donne’s representative texture: that blending of the love-song, 
the satire, and the meditation; but here, as would befit a priest, 
the meditative form is basic, dominant, firmly established. 

We may take the poem, then, as one of the final achieve- 
ments in Donne’s lifelong effort to control his sense of the dis- 
solution and fragility of worldly things: for with the death of 
this most loved of bodily things Donne’s sense of the world’s 
emptiness has reached an absolute conclusion. Isaac Walton, in 
his Life of Donne, has given us the proper setting for this 
poem, when he speaks of how Donne buried “with his tears, all 
his earthly joys in his most dear and deserving wives grave; 
and betook himself to a most retired and solitary life.” “In 
this retiredness,” Walton continues, “he became crucified to 
the world, and all those vanities, those imaginary pleasures 
that are daily acted on that restless stage; ... for now his very 
soul was elemented of nothing but sadness; now, grief took so 
full a possession of his heart, as to leave no place for joy.” 

So it is with the “Nocturnall,” where the first stanza thus 
sets a sombre stage upon which this speaker may project his 
own sense of deadness: 


Tis the yeares midnight, and it is the dayes, 
Lucies, who scarce seaven houres herself unmaskes, 
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The Sunne is spent, and now his flasks 
Send forth light squibs, no constant rayes; 
The worlds whole sap is sunke: 
The generall balme th’hydroptique earth hath drunk, 
Whither, as to the beds feet, life is shrunke, 
Dead and enterr’d; yet all these seeme to laugh, 
Compar’d with mee, who am their Epitaph. 


Having projected this aspect of himself, he proceeds, in a medi- 
tative way, to analyse that state of mind: 


Study me then, you who shall lovers bee 
At the next world, that is, at the next Spring: 

For I am every dead thing, 

In whom love wrought new Alchimie. 

For his art did expresse 

A quintessence even from nothingnesse, 
From dull privations, and leane emptinesse: 
He ruin’d mee, and I am re-begot 
Of absence, darknesse, death; things which are not. 


“Oft a flood/ Have wee two wept, and so/Drownd the whole 
world, us two,” he recalls, alluding perhaps to the kind of situ- 
ation dramatized in his “‘Valediction: of weeping”; “oft did 
we grow/To be two Chaosses, when we did show/Care to 
ought else,” he continues, alluding perhaps to the kind of 
situation dramatized in “Twicknam garden”; “and often ab- 
sences/Withdrew our soules, and made us carcasses,” he adds, 
alluding perhaps to the kind of situation dramatized in his 
“Valediction: forbidding mourning.” 


But I am by her death, (which word wrongs her) 
Of the first nothing, the Elixer grown; 

Were I a man, that I were one, 

I needs must know; I should preferre, 

If I were any beast, 

Some ends, some means; Yea plants, yea stones detest, 
And love; All, all some properties invest; 
If I an ordinary nothing were, 
As shadow, a light, and body must be here. 
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“But I am None”; he declares, “nor will by Sunne [the be- 
loved] renew.” 

Then, in a vehement resolution, he turns upon all worldly 
lovers with one harsh satirical thorn that demolishes all their 
love-song weeds; and he ends by preparing himself to join his 
beloved in the after-life, thus converting the conventional 
“Saint” of Petrarchan poetry—the saint of rose and ice—into 
the image of a true religious goal: 


You lovers, for whose sake, the lesser Sunne 

At this time to the Goat is runne 

To fetch new lust, and give it you, 

Enjoy your summer all; 

Since shee enjoyes her long nights festivall, 
Let mee prepare towards her, and let mee call 
This hour her Vigill, and her Eve, since this 
Both the years, and the dayes deep midnight is. 


So, in Wallace Stevens’ terms, our meditative poet has given 
us the poem of the mind, in the act of finding what will suffice. 
He has built a sombre stage; he has placed an aspect of himself 
as “Epitaph” upon that stage; and he has allowed that insa- 
tiable actor, slowly and with meditation, to speak like a meta- 
physician in the dark.* 


* This essay is a revision of a lecture delivered at Mount Holyoke College 
in March, 1959. 
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May Sarton 


MOVING IN 


I moved into my house one day 
In a downpour of leaves and rain, 
“T took possession,” as they say, 
With solitude as my domain. 


Would it be freedom for the mind, 
A place to put my love to sleep, 

Where walls were sheltering and kind? 
Everything here I could keep. 


And wash my dishes, sweep my floor, 
And see the maples flood with light, 
And stand within the open door 

To share the coming on of night. 


At first it was an empty place 
Where every room I came to meet 
Watched me in silence like a face: 
I heard the whisper of my feet. 


So huge the absence walking there 
Beside me on the yellow floor, 

That one fly buzzing on the air 

But made the stillness more and more. 


What I possessed was all my own, 
Yet not to be possessed at all, 

And not a house or even hearthstone, 
And never any sheltering wall. 


There solitude became my task, 

No shelter but a grave demand, 

And I must answer, never ask, 
Taking this bridegroom by the hand. 


I moved into my life one day 

In a downpour of leaves in flood, 
I took possession, as they say, 
And knew I was alone for good. 
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THE PEACOCKS 


The peacocks lost their vogue 

When fountains dwindled and the house, 
With servants gone, went into black. 
And now mere crows scavenge the lawn: 
Oddfellows, Masons, raucous joiners 
Who mourn for banquets, masked balls, 
And the bearded host in knickers. 
Where roses slumbered after lunch 
And poets drowsed, the peacocks shrill 
Their maleficent fables. 

Hear them clack and squabble. 

Watch their spectrum tails describe 
Arches and blazons in the afternoon 

Or point to mansion, stables, drive. 

The children on their ponies fled 
Before the peacocks turned to stone. 
Both contrived tremendous legends, 
For the birds were dangerous 

And the boy, at least, complained 

Of bites that grew infected 

Like dreams of wealth and splendor. 
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Raymond A. Kennedy 


In an Orchard 


oe A FUNNY THING but a morning comes along out of a clear 
blue sky, and you wake up in your bed and find out that 
somehow, maybe during the night, you grew a lot. Last night 
you were a boy with dreams and all that, and today you have 
the bones and blood and face of a man. The dreams are still 
the same, but they don’t show up in the mirror. And later on, 
when you get outdoors, everyone is saying, How he shot up and 
Why, not long ago he was just a small baby romping around in 
the flowers, and look—a man! At the time you’re probably 
mowing the lawn, and after you’ve heard enough of that, you 
want to go off by yourself and think about it for a while. Any- 
way, it’s a lot of nonsense, because nothing changed at all. 

One sunshiny morning in the springtime I began to feel that 
way, so I beat it out of the house. My old man was in the back- 
yard, sitting in a canvas chair. He had pulled off his shoes and 
socks and had his feet cocked up on the top of a little table. He 
just sat there, wriggling his toes and looking at them. I went 
past him and over the fence. 

Out beyond the sheds the tall grass in the hardwood grove 
was white with dew and looked as if someone had crept through 
and sprayed it when you weren’t looking. You couldn’t take a 
dozen steps but your trousers were soaked black. Further on 
the path forks. One branch goes over the pine hill, skirts around 
the quarry, and traces down a field of saw-grass to the river- 
bank; the other passes along the sunny side of the pines and 
leads into Turk’s orchard. If you were to get technical you 
would have to say it’s no orchard at all. Buried in amongst the 
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briars and sumac are five apple trees, all of them stunted and 
twisted to hell. Usually, they looked like a tribe of ugly old 
men with bony hands and fingers that rattled when the wind 
blew. But on that May morning the little trees were loaded 
down with tiny white blossoms—all fragrant and snowy and 
pretty as hell. And the wind was blowing the petals in the air; 
and the petals were floating down into the drenched white grass, 
It gave you a good feeling to walk under the apple trees that day, 

Coming out of the orchard I started off toward the river 
road, swinging wide in the high grass so I could avoid Turk’s 
old lady. Whenever I met her she would grab on to my arm 
and start to cry, and tell me what a good boy her Turk was, 
how everybody misunderstood him, that they put away the 
wrong kid, and all that. I'll tell you, that’s all nonsense. He 
was a three-time loser and they sent him off to the Lincoln 
County Work Farm for this six-month program they’ve been 
testing up there. 

Turk was due home in June. That’s what I thought! But I 
could hear him calling to me from his porch. Then he came 
down into the sunlight and I saw him. 

“Surprise!” he hollered and flung out his arms. 

“You don’t say.” 

“Yeah,” he yelled, “I do say! I blew in last night!” 

“Great to hear it.” 

He was stopped by the porch rails and was grinning. Turk 
was a good-looking guy and pretty clean, too. He always got 
his hair cut on time, and his old lady kept his shirts washed. He 
couldn’t remember what it was like not to have an old lady. 
When I got close he was smiling and showing his teeth and 
running his tongue around inside his cheek. He had a good 
sunburn on his skin, and his watery eyes and his faded grey 
clothes made his face and neck and hands stand out dark. 

“C’mere,” he said, “I want a word.” 

“Can’t, Turk,” I said. 

He jerked his head, grinning. “Up on the porch,” he said. 

I was done with him and didn’t want any of it. I strolled over 
to the rails, though. He was sprawling on a divan in the sun. 
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In an Orchard 


“You got a weed?” he said, patting his pockets and turning 
over the seedy cushions. He laughed. “Where the hell mine 
ran off to, I don’t know.” He fished in his pockets again. 
“How’s Frieda?” 

“Who?” 

“Frieda, Frieda!” 


Now, Frieda is my sister. The word love always makes me 
a little trembly behind the knees, so I don’t use it very often, 
but I sure loved my sister. And if there’s anyone in the world 
I wanted to stay away from her, it was Turk. 

One September day, a few years ago, me and Turk and Pal 
Thomson and two or three others made up our minds to go 
swimming. Frieda was seven or eight then, and she wanted to 
go with us. She bawled and begged a hundred times till some- 
one said, “Hell, let her come.” “Okay,” I told them, “But you 
can watch out for her. She’d better stay the hell away from me.” 
So Frieda tailed us up the gravel roads and into the orchard on 
the hill above the pond. She was wearing a yellow sun-suit that 
was easy to spot, but she was keeping her mouth shut. The 
others had forgotten all about her, and once or twice I had a 
half-mind to holler round at her and tell her to catch up or 
beat it on home. 

It was a beautiful day with the sun just warming your bones. 
There was a wind up in the orchard. It flattened down the 
grass, and overhead it was shaking the apple leaves like some 
kind of crazy music; and it must have shaken something loose 
in our heads, because we started diving around under the trees, 
picking windfalls, and hurling them out at Pal who was all 
alone under one of the trees by a stone wall. Pal was fast as a 
cat and tricky as all hell. He’d be peering off in another direc- 
tion, and winding up to fling one at somebody else, so you’d 
rush at him, thinking you were going to square things, because 
maybe you had already caught one in the knee or, worse still, 
in the pit of the stomach, and you were being real cute, taking 
advantage of numbers, now, and outflanking him, and running 
and cocking your arm all at once, and probably wearing a big 
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grin on your puss, because you could imagine nailing him in 
the ear or something; but somehow you would always get care- 
less (maybe blink your eyes), and when you opened them, 
there’d be a shiny, red apple, the size of a pumpkin, sitting 
right in front of you on the edge of your nose; the whole world 
had spun to a stop, and you even had time to wish you weren't 
in the game at all, and then the crash, and you’d be plopped 
down on your knees with your hands clapped over your nose or 
mouth, and the apple orchard was suddenly gone black like 
that eclipse you saw once, except maybe you could see some 
shadowy feet shuffling around you in the grass and hear the 
guys giggling nervously overhead; and it was quite a spell 
before it dawned on you that something was missing, that some- 
thing wasn’t exactly right. As a matter of fact, it was three or 
four minutes, because you were standing up with your eyes all 
watery, and you could barely make out the other guys running 
around in the trees, raising hell again, and trying to smash 
someone else’s head open. It was about the time when the 
sunlight was falling back into the orchard for you, that you 
knew you had somehow lost your sister. You also knew that 
when you found her this time, you’d never lose her again. You 
could be sure, because suddenly your heart felt like a prune, or 
like something that had just gotten all the juice sucked out of 
it. Anyway, you were running under the trees, and your nose 
didn’t hurt, even if blood was leaking over your lip. 

Frieda was upside down in the green rushes by the pond. 
And at the time, I thought she was dead, because her face was 
sunk right down in the murky water and her yellow sunsuit 
was drenched grey and was clinging to her back. I didn’t even 
try to revive her. I was just sitting down in the shallow water 
holding her muddy face up against me, and bawling on her 
shoulder. I remember all the things I was saying, but I won’t 
go into it. A lot of foolish words that I don’t care for, anyhow. 
Frieda had a good sunburn, and right on the top of her shoulder 
was a small boil that I kept touching with my fingers, while I 
was crying and reciting all of that “I love my little sister” stuff. 
And pretty soon she began to cry, too. By then, I was squeezing 
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In an Orchard 


her so tight I must have felt that if I kept it up long enough 
we'd both explode, and it would be all over. 

When the others arrived, I was still in the water, holding her 
in my arms. Her lips were shaking. Her face was pale and 
smeared with slime and bits of grass, and I was splashing water 
on to her to clear it away. The others wanted to know what had 
happened. 

“The dope fell into the water,” I said, but right away I 
wanted the words back because her head was tilted back in the 
crook of my elbow, and she was looking at me. Frieda has eyes 
like a cow and no one calls her a dope. When she looked up at 
you that way, you knew that of all the people there are in the 
world, or ever was, you were her only brother. 

“For Chrissake,” Turk whined. “From now on, leave her at 
home.” 

“Q, get the hell out of here!” I said to him; and picking up 
Frieda, I carried her out of the pond and along the grassy edge 
of the water. She wasn’t crying any longer. Still clots of slime 
and long blades of grass snarled in her hair and on her skinny 
white legs. And the sun was baking the spattered mud yellow. 

Except for a few minutes when we stopped to pick wild 
berries, I carried her all the way down the hot road home. She 
said she could walk, that she was okay, that my nose was bleed- 
ing and that she was sorry she went to the pond, but I carried 
her all the way. She must have liked it pretty well, because that 
night after she had gotten ready for bed, and I was in the 
parlor listening to the radio, she said, “Jimmy, I’m not going 
to bother you anymore.” 

“It’s all right, Frieda,” I told her, “You can bother me.” 


Turk had reached and picked up an adventure magazine 
from the porch floor, and he was smirking and then grinning, 
and was thumbing through the glossy pages. “I ain’t after your 
sister,” he said, singing the words. 

“And I’m telling you to stay away from her. She’s only 
fifteen.” 

“Sounds like a threat,” he said. 
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“If that’s how you want it,” I told him, “it’s okay by me.” 

Turk glanced up from his magazine and waved. “See you 
later,” he said, grinning. 

So I beat it out of there, and went right back home. By the 
time I hit my backyard I was running and was good and hot 
under the collar. My old man was there. He had hold of a hoe 
and was puttering around his rose bush. It was almost June, 
and there wasn’t even the promise of a bud. Something had 
gone haywire. 

“What’s in the air, Jim?” he asked, sort of surprised when 
he saw me come over the fence. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know!” I said, going past him. 

Me and the old man never quite clicked. He thought I was 
lazy, and he could be pretty damned sarcastic about it. One 
night we were sitting at the table and he let us have that queer 
chuckle of his. “Jim’s okay,” he said, “but he’s been on earth 
before and he’s not working this time.”” When he got cute like 
that, I could’ve bashed him. Frieda thought he had a good 
sense of humor. She usually laughed. You can bet your life ] 
never did. 

“Frieda,” I said to her, “Turk’s home!” She was on the 
stairway. 

“Who?” 

“The bastard!” I said. “Frieda, I’m going to tell you just 
COM ae 

“Turk?” she said. “Turk is home?” 

“Turk is home,” I said, “and I’m warning you. . . . 

Frieda came down the stairs, and I went on babbling. But I 
knew soon enough she wasn’t hearing any longer. Her great, 
brown eyes were slipping away from me. So, I began shaking 
her by the shoulders, and I had never done that before. Not to 
my sister. I must have lost my head, because she began to holler 
out loud. The old man came flying into the house from out- 
doors, huffing and his eyes shining. He tried to grab hold of me, 
so I let one go, and he sat right down on the middle of the 
parlor rug. He looked like he was going to cry. The old bastard. 

Frieda called me a lunatic, and she helped the old guy to his 
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In an Orchard 


feet. He’s a big thing with white hair and a huge gut. Up on his 
feet he was wobbly and teetering as she steered him over to 
the sofa; and he was talking, mumbling things to himself. 

Frieda had never called me a lunatic before, so I stayed 
dear of the house for a couple of days. When I came back it 
was a hot evening. Turk and my old man were sitting on the 
front porch. I could hear them talking as I came up. 

“An apple tree,” the old man was saying, “should be sprayed 
three times a year. Before the blossoms. After the blossoms. 
And when the tree is bearing.” 

Turk was all ears. He was grinning and running his tongue 
around inside his cheek. “Cigarette?” he said, holding his deck 
up to my old man. 

“What the hell do you want here?” I asked him. 

“Fjuh?” said Turk, as if he hadn’t heard me come onto the 
porch. “Want?” 

“Yeah, want!” 

The old man glanced around then. He had been sitting in 
his cane-bottomed chair, facing the other way. When he looked 
round he was exhaling a lot of smoke from his nose and mouth, 
and as the smoke blew away you could see the purplish welt 
on the corner of his mouth. 

I despise him. I can’t help it. Eight or nine years ago Ma 
scrammed for greener pasture because he drove her off. I'll tell 
you what he’s like. He’s a great, hulking thing with a mass of 
white hair on his head, and tufts in his ears, and white spears 
poking out of his nostrils. 

Once, when I was a boy, I remember waking in the middle 
of the night, the moonlight was tumbling down the window, 
and the old man was leaning in the doorway, propped quietly 
against the jamb. He was smoking a cigarette and observing me 
queerly. In the middle of the night! Then he crossed to the 
window and shut the moonlight out of the room. The way he 
looked! And other things too. I remember how he used to 
groan, struggling out of my mother’s bed. Why, even now, he 
will sit on the edge of his bed for a few minutes in the morning 
with his hands cupped under his chin, and his blue eyes staring 
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out to where all the sunlight is. And his chest heaves. He’s like 
a great whale, and the white spears tremble when he breathes, 
You’d have to laugh. He sits and gazes into the sunlight as if 
he expected it to wither. 

And now he was telling the convict about apple trees. 

“The life of a tree can be a beautiful thing,” he said quietly, 
having turned and ignored me again. Turk was grinning. 

I went into the house and found Frieda in front of the oval 
looking-glass in the parlor. She was all dressed up and primp- 
ing her hair. Then she caught hold of my eyes in the mirror. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To a dance,” she said quietly. 

“Oh,” I said. Because all of a sudden my head was beginning 
to ache as if it were going to crack open, and I couldn’t re- 
member much of anything, so I went upstairs and got Ma’s 
picture out of the dresser drawer. That usually helped. Then 
I flopped down on my bed for a while, until everything was 
like before. After Frieda left the house I went downstairs, 
swallowed a couple of aspirins, and went outdoors. The old 
man and Turk still had their heads together like a pair of nuns. 
I went out and sat on the grass and listened to them. 

“My pop’s got a mess of trees,” Turk said, “but he wants 
me to stay clear of them. Says I’ll only frig ’em up. A lot he 
knows about trees.” 

I had to laugh at the two of them. 

“Say, Jim,” my old man called down to me out of a blue 
sky. From the tone of his voice you would think nothing had 
happened. 

“What?” 

“‘Y our sister has gone to a dance.” 

“No fooling,” I said. I looked up at him. He was leaning 
over the rails, peering at me. That great mass of white hair 
and the pinkish cheeks behind the dark welt. He was smiling 
and his snowy eyebrows twitched. “I thought you weren’t 
coming back home to us,” he said. 

“Here I am,” I said. 

“Frieda sure looked beautiful tonight, didn’t she?” Turk 
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In an Orchard 


said. He had leaned forward, his face beaming, and was perched 
on the rails next to the old man. 

“An apple tree is a beautiful thing, too,” I said. 

Turk laughed sharply. “Yeah, that’s right. I guess you could 
say that.” Then he stood up, swung his legs over the railing, 
and hopped down onto the lawn. “I gotta blow,” he said. 
“Gotta stay off the streets.”” He squeezed my shoulder. “See 

ou.” 
: “Bye, Turk,” my old man called. 

“See you, Mr. Bosworth,” Turk yelled, going over the 
hedges at a bound. 

Two innocent nuns. They thought they were playing it cute. 

“Jim,” my old man said, “would you give me a hand to carry 
the ladder down cellar. I was painting some. . . .” 

“That’s all I got to do,” I said, going into the house and 
slamming the door. I went down cellar, but not for any ladder. 
What I wanted was the .32 caliber pistol my old man had kept 
for years. The underside of its barrel was rusted, and the trigger 
squealed a little every time you pulled it. It was in bad shape, 
but it would kill somebody. A dance! And apple trees! I had 
to laugh at that. The box of shells was in the old man’s closet. 

The sun was down in the trees when I came out into the 
backyard. Earlier it had looked like rain with the wind leaping 
around the corner of the house and upsetting the leaves in that 
little apple tree that the old man was always babying. It was 
some tree all right, all spindly and twigs and no fruit. 

The old man was in the shed. The sunlight was shimmering 
on the filthy, little window of the western wall, and I could 
see it lighting up his face. He was standing in there like a boy 
being punished. The roof was low and he had to stoop. Try and 
figure what he was doing in there. I never will. But it was 
pretty comical anyway. On the floor around his feet were 
scattered all kinds of tools—spades, hoes, sickles, a mattock— 
all shining. And the old man was just standing there amongst 
them, as if he didn’t know which tool he should choose and 
reach for. He was weeping, and the sunlight flashing through 
the window lit up the white hair on his head. It looked orange. 
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Frieda and Turk had been gone a while and I figured my 
timing was good. I should be able to come blowing in on them 
with the pistol. 

But inside me, I was getting this queer feeling, the way I do 
sometimes. It was as if my heart was being wrapped up in 
cobwebs, and about eight spiders, all at once, were trying to 
take it away in different directions. I couldn’t seem to leave 
right away. My old man came to the doorway of the shed, and 
it surprised him to see me there by the apple tree. His face 
went kind of funny. He drew a huge handkerchief from his 
pocket and began to blow his nose. 

Inside me the tugging went on, my heart shifted. I'll tell 
you, it’s a queer feeling—queer enough that suddenly I felt 
like telling my old man I was sorry. I wasn’t, but I felt like 
saying the words. 

“Don’t pay any attention to me,” he said, turning his face 
and blowing his nose. 

The sun was dying now, and it splashed on his face. You 
really couldn’t tell how he looked or what he was doing. In 
the next yard a garden hose was going. You could hear the 
drops of water splashing on the dry grass. Dusk was that quiet. 

The old man honked again. 

“You get a cold in the summer,” he said, “you can’t shake it.” 

It was no use. I couldn’t say it. “Leave the ladder,” I told 
him. “T?1 take care of it.” 

“Good man, Jim,” he said quietly. He was walking toward 
the house and had his hand over his heart. ““My pump isn’t so 
hot.” 

After he went into the house I beat it. I had the pistol 
crammed behind my shirt, and it hurt going over the fence 
with it. Well, it was soon going to hurt plenty. But I had 
warned the two of them. For years you try to keep some one 
thing clean, and every time some bastard will come along and 
rape it on you. Well, okay by me. 

When I reached the grove of trees by Turk’s house I wasa 
little shaky and began to wonder about the pistol. So I slipped 
it out of my shirt, emptied the cylinder, spun it a few times, 
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and began to yank the squealing trigger. Then I fitted the 
shells back into the gun, closed it up and began to walk quietly 
in the high grass. I could just imagine my sister having to 
marry a convict. That was a laugh. 

I must have taken less than a dozen steps when I spotted 
them out back. Turk was sitting with his back resting against 
one of the trees. If he decided to run out on me, his white shirt 
would be easy in the twilight. Not making a sound, I squatted 
down in the grass and began to creep out toward him. The grass 
was so deep and dark green and it smelled sweet close to your 
face. I took out the pistol, and made up my mind to go the 
rest of the way on my belly. In through the apple trees it was 
getting dark, but the white shirt was like a sail. 

Drawing close, I could hear him mumbling and talking 
softly to her. “There,” he said quietly. “That does it. There we 
go. There, now, there, there.” 

The apple branches were almost naked, and I was close 
enough to see the final blossoms going down the dark air. Turk 
was bent over, sitting in the knee-high grass. Then he began to 
move. The white shirt rose and began looming up in the dusk. 
He was coming up out of the grass right in front of me by the 
apple tree. Slowly he was getting up and whirling around and 
coming toward me. His feet were swishing softly in the tall 
grass. He was about six foot off in the twilight air, and I had 
the pistol at arm’s length, coming out of the grass and lying 
dead toward his belly, and you could hear the trigger begin- 
ning to squeal. Somehow, I knew how his face was going to 
look when he went bowling over backwards by the tree. 

But then he was whirling slow around the other way, raising 
his arms, and he was lifting up the gun and pointing it up into 
the branches and beginning to work the handle back and forth, 
and the stinking spray was shooting up into the branches. “Come 
and get it!”” he was shouting up at the stars through the apple 
branches, because, by then, stars were burning everywhere, and 
you were lying in the grass with a foolish, rusty gun shudder- 
ing in your hand, and gazing up stupidly at the jerking white 
shirt, and trying damned fast to work out a plan in your head, 
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then hearing again that damned, “Come and get it,” and you'd 
rather die than see the white shirt whirl on you again. And 
then it was slipping away from you, growing a paler white and 
paler, then it was down beyond the scrawny, dry apple tree, 
but you could still hear the creak and whish and whish again, 
and the blood and the stars were traveling every which way on 
the top of your head. Then you were running—at first slow and 
panicky—then hightailing it, and the voice sounding behind 
you, only faintly now. 

“QO, blow it!” I told him. I was running in the hardwood 
grove. 


A light was burning in the kitchen. My old man was in there. 
He was sitting at the table, bent over and resting on his elbows. 
Frieda was out front on the porch talking to someone. It turned 
out to be a boy named Basil who looked about twelve years old. 
She and Basil were sitting in the shadows sharing a weed. 

“Put it out,” she whispered, a little frantic when she heard 
me coming round in the darkness. 

“What did I tell you about that?” I said. 

“Tt’s mine,” said Basil, bravely. 

I was up on the porch standing in the block of windowlight, 
staring at them and feeling the conspicuous bulge beneath my 
belt. I felt so queer I wanted an aspirin. Two kids! 

“Put it out,” I said. 

“Put it out, Basil,” Frieda said. 

“Tt’s out,” said Basil. 

Two damned kids! I felt so foolish standing in the window- 
light with the pistol under my shirt that my head was breaking 
up. So I went indoors. As I passed the oval looking-glass in 
the living-room, I paused to get a look at myself. My face was 
as pale as porcelain, and there were blades of dark, green grass 
hanging on my shirt-front. On the front porch Basil and Frieda 
were giggling. 

Going into the kitchen, I found the old man at the table 
working a jig-saw puzzle. He was bent over it, and a long 
shock of white hair dangled over his pink cheek. He brushed 
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In an Orchard 


it aside, sneezed, fitted a piece of the puzzle into its place. I 
went to the cabinet and took down an aspirin. 

“Some of the pieces are missing,” I told him. 

“J know it,” he said. 

The white wall clock was whirring. He fitted another piece. 

“Pretty silly when it’s not all there.” 

“But I like it,” he said. He sneezed again and blew some of 
the puzzle-pieces from the table on to the floor. 

“Jt figures,” I said. 

He didn’t answer. 

Upstairs I got Ma’s picture out of the dresser. I can’t re- 
member Ma very well, except that we had a black car then and 
she used to drive it. She wore sun-glasses a lot and was always 
getting into the car and going up to the A&P. 

I guess the old lady wasn’t crazy about me and Frieda. 

Suddenly it dawned on me that I was still carrying the 
pistol in my belt, and I left the room so fast that I was still 
holding the picture when I arrived in the cellar. It was dark 
down there and the lock on the tool box gave me trouble, so I 
set down the picture, crossed the cellar, and switched on the 
dangling overhead light. It must have been the sudden light, 
the way it was wincing and bouncing around the gloomy cellar, 
glittering and dancing on the stack of storm windows. Anyway, 
I was all tensed and shaking, and my chest felt like hell. It 
was as if everything inside me had dried up, the way trees must 
get dry and parched inside before the leaves break. I’ll never 
understand it, but my heart seemed to be crumbling and I 
started to bawl. 

After I fired the first shot it was better, even if the sound was 
deafening. It was like standing inside a cannon or maybe a bass 
drum while some lunatic beat on it. Anyway, the bullet went 
haywire; it splattered against the cinder-blocks beneath the 
stairs. The second one was just as wild; it whistled into the 
coal-bin. I shattered the old lady’s picture with the third shot, 
and with the fourth the rod blew up in my hand and required 
about six stitches around the hammy part of my thumb. Up- 
stairs, the old man was yelling blue murder. 
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EPITHALAMION FOR AN ELDERLY POET 


How can you, fragile, word your fragile plight? 
For you, how can you speak? The ancient ban 
Forbids the bridegroom phrase his ancient right 
Who as Time’s antique and ramshackle man 
Must probe the dark and prove the dark’s delight. 


While friends, forsaken, undergo eclipse: 

How can we speak who shall not know your night? 
The many hands that clasp your hand, the lips 
That moist the bride’s turned cheek or mumble cake 
Or flat the champagne’s edge—those cannot reach 
To firm your flesh, nor shall these, profane, break 
The holy hush within the love-locked room. 
Weare not ordained to love’s ritualed night 

Or to its opening morn. 


And yet we dream— 
Sanguine beyond what ripeness, reason teach— 
The miracle whereby strong sons are born 
Out of friends’ words and friendship’s clumsy rite. 
And dream our offering of prayer and praise 
Shall move some pagan and descending dove 
Into the circled silence of your night 
To ghost, by dark, dark’s sacramenting phrase: 





The word turned flesh, and all flesh turned to love. 
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Pope’s Images of Man 


bm OF THE MOST impressive and fruitful developments in 
criticism in recent decades has been a renewed and in- 
formed interest in traditional satire, particularly in the satirical 
poetry of Pope. Critical studies by Mr. Maynard Mack and 
others have done much to dispel mistaken notions about the 
nature of satire and to expose the faulty assumptions that de- 
termined a good deal of the criticism of Pope during the past 
one hundred and fifty years. Pope’s satire has been explored 
as a genre governed by formal rhetorical principles rather than 
as simply another and somewhat dubious form of self-expres- 
sion. And the poetry of Pope is once more being given its due. 
Mr. F. R. Leavis, in particular, has revealed its complexity of 
tone and texture, its subtlety and variety, the richly assimilative 
quality of Pope’s imagination. The “fiendish monkey” of 
Lytton Strachey, ladling boiling oil from an upstairs window 
on those who had displeased the satirist, is now seen to belong 
more properly to the category of caricature or cartoon (the art, 
say, of Mr. Charles Addams) than of serious criticism; and the 
view of Pope as clever but mechanical versifier (“Addison is a 
sort of prose Pope, and so is Pope”) is now safely interred. 

However, criticism of Pope has been less satisfactory when 
it has moved from purely formal and aesthetic considerations 
into the areas of meaning, interpretation, value. Professor 
Mack, for example (in the Twickenham edition of Pope’s 
poetry and elsewhere), attempts to rehabilitate the Essay on 
Man as a serious philosophical poem. While acknowledging 
that it reflects the eighteenth century movement away from 
the “mythic-poetic” world picture of the Renaissance toward 
the more strictly conceptual view of philosophic rationalism, he 
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sees Pope’s outlook in the poem as thoroughly traditional. 
Pope’s philosophical poem, he says, restates for its age sub- 
stantially the same theme that Milton developed for his in 
Paradise Lost. As I shall attempt to show, however, the truth 
would appear to be that while the bulk of Pope’s work js 
thoroughly traditional, stemming from the Renaissance classical 
impulse, the Essay on Man represents a radical departure. Dr. 
Johnson, in what is probably still the justest criticism of Pope, 
saw this matter clearly. The philosophy of the Essay on Man 
he defined as deistic and naturalistic, based upon positions which 
Pope transmitted from Bolingbroke and which he only imper- 
fectly understood; while of the traditional Pope (of the satires 
and epistles) he says that “the constituent and fundamental 
principle was Good Sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of 
consonance and propriety.” Good sense, as Johnson uses the 


term, is a classical and antirationalistic concept, the eighteenth ' 


century term for what was traditionally called wisdom: it is 
sharply opposed to the Cartesian type of reason with its stress 
on mathematical clarity and naked logic. Cartesian rationalism 
was widely influential in the Augustan age in the form of ra- 
tional religion, or deism—and it is this spirit and doctrine that 
Pope, under the spell of Bolingbroke, hymns in the Essay on 
Man. 

Though I believe that Mr. Mack has misread the Essay on 
Man, he has performed a valuable service in defining the con- 
text in which the poem should be studied. For the classical 
literature of eighteenth century England is most fruitfully 
studied in the context of ideas and attitudes that stem from the 
Renaissance. At its best, it continues in a new and distinctive 
idiom the insights and attitudes of Renaissance Christian- 
humanism, though, of course, with a more strictly exclusive 
emphasis upon the classical at the expense of the religious 
element. And even the literature of revolt in this period may 
be profitably examined in this same context, if only to mark 
its falling away from the old strength and to register the sig- 
nificance of its new departures. For it cannot be too strongly 
urged that there are two eighteenth centuries: the one conserva- 
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Pope’s Images of Man 


tive and classical, looking backward to the Renaissance and the 
Graeco-Roman world; the other, in varying degrees ration- 
alistic or sentimental, disengaging itself from the older tradi- 
tions and, in a sort of groping confusion, feeling its way toward 
the new world of the nineteenth century. Broadly speaking, 
| think it may be said that what is most vital and enduring in 
eighteenth century English literature is to be found in those 
writers who remained faithful to tradition. The rationalists and 
romanticists, who broke away, were caught between two worlds. 
There is something premature in their efforts: their thought 
and feeling wait upon a new spiritual climate in which to take 
root and flourish. We are embarrassed by the nature rhapsodies 
ina Shaftesbury that delight us in a Wordsworth, and bored by 
the humanitarian sentiments in a Thomson that excite or dis- 
turb us in a Shelley. 

Pope is a perfect mirror of the Augustan Age in that his 
work reflects both the conservative, classical eighteenth century, 
in which his habits of thought and feeling were rooted, and the 
new disruptive forces of rationalism and sentimentalism that, 
under the influence of the brilliant but shallow Bolingbroke, 
he expresses in the Essay on Man. The considerations that led 
Pope to embark on a philosophical poem revealing attitudes 
sharply contrasting with his normal position as a classical 
moralist and satirist are far too complex for discussion in this 
brief study (though the basic cause is simple enough: Pope was 
not prepared either by natural gifts or by training to elaborate a 
system of philosophy, and he was unable to grasp the full im- 
plications of many of the positions he was transmitting). I be- 
lieve that a careful study of the Essay on Man and of Pope’s 
more representative work as classical satirist will not only point 
up the differences between the two “orders” of the age and 
bring into sharper focus the nature and sources of Pope’s true 
poetic strength, but establish the major causes of the failure of 
his philosophical poem: his thought and feeling and imagina- 
tion, normally nourished by the complex classical tradition, 
withered to the root in the thin and arid atmosphere of a merely 
parochial philosophy. The Essay on Man is unique in the sense 
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sees Pope’s outlook in the poem as thoroughly traditional. 
Pope’s philosophical poem, he says, restates for its age sub- 
stantially the same theme that Milton developed for his in 
Paradise Lost. As I shall attempt to show, however, the truth 
would appear to be that while the bulk of Pope’s work js 
thoroughly traditional, stemming from the Renaissance classical 
impulse, the Essay on Man represents a radical departure. Dr, 
Johnson, in what is probably still the justest criticism of Pope, 
saw this matter clearly. The philosophy of the Essay on Man 
he defined as deistic and naturalistic, based upon positions which 
Pope transmitted from Bolingbroke and which he only imper- 
fectly understood; while of the traditional Pope (of the satires 
and epistles) he says that “the constituent and fundamental 
principle was Good Sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of 
consonance and propriety.” Good sense, as Johnson uses the 
term, is a classical and antirationalistic concept, the eighteenth 
century term for what was traditionally called wisdom: it is 
sharply opposed to the Cartesian type of reason with its stress 
on mathematical clarity and naked logic. Cartesian rationalism 
was widely influential in the Augustan age in the form of ra- 
tional religion, or deism—and it is this spirit and doctrine that 
Pope, under the spell of Bolingbroke, hymns in the Essay on 
Man. 

Though I believe that Mr. Mack has misread the Essay on 
Man, he has performed a valuable service in defining the con- 
text in which the poem should be studied. For the classical 
literature of eighteenth century England is most fruitfully 
studied in the context of ideas and attitudes that stem from the 
Renaissance. At its best, it continues in a new and distinctive 
idiom the insights and attitudes of Renaissance Christian- 
humanism, though, of course, with a more strictly exclusive 
emphasis upon the classical at the expense of the religious 
element. And even the literature of revolt in this period may 
be profitably examined in this same context, if only to mark 
its falling away from the old strength and to register the sig- 
nificance of its new departures. For it cannot be too strongly 
urged that there are two eighteenth centuries: the one conserva- 
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tive and classical, looking backward to the Renaissance and the 
Graeco-Roman world; the other, in varying degrees ration- 
alistic or sentimental, disengaging itself from the older tradi- 
tions and, in a sort of groping confusion, feeling its way toward 
the new world of the nineteenth century. Broadly speaking, 
| think it may be said that what is most vital and enduring in 
eighteenth century English literature is to be found in those 
writers who remained faithful to tradition. The rationalists and 
romanticists, who broke away, were caught between two worlds. 
There is something premature in their efforts: their thought 
and feeling wait upon a new spiritual climate in which to take 
root and flourish. We are embarrassed by the nature rhapsodies 
ina Shaftesbury that delight us in a Wordsworth, and bored by 
the humanitarian sentiments in a Thomson that excite or dis- 
turb us in a Shelley. 

Pope is a perfect mirror of the Augustan Age in that his 
work reflects both the conservative, classical eighteenth century, 
in which his habits of thought and feeling were rooted, and the 
new disruptive forces of rationalism and sentimentalism that, 
under the influence of the brilliant but shallow Bolingbroke, 
he expresses in the Essay on Man. The considerations that led 
Pope to embark on a philosophical poem revealing attitudes 
sharply contrasting with his normal position as a classical 
moralist and satirist are far too complex for discussion in this 
brief study (though the basic cause is simple enough: Pope was 
not prepared either by natural gifts or by training to elaborate a 
system of philosophy, and he was unable to grasp the full im- 
plications of many of the positions he was transmitting). I be- 
lieve that a careful study of the Essay on Man and of Pope’s 
more representative work as classical satirist will not only point 
up the differences between the two “orders” of the age and 
bring into sharper focus the nature and sources of Pope’s true 
poetic strength, but establish the major causes of the failure of 
his philosophical poem: his thought and feeling and imagina- 
tion, normally nourished by the complex classical tradition, 
withered to the root in the thin and arid atmosphere of a merely 
parochial philosophy. The Essay on Man is unique in the sense 
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that perhaps more than any other important poem by a major 
English poet, it stands as a serious obstacle to a just under- 
standing and evaluation of the author’s real poetic strength. 


I 


Limitations of space must determine my method in analyzing 
the Essay on Man. For purposes of economy, therefore, | 
should like to concentrate upon one dominant theme: Pope’s 
treatment of the idea of the law of nature. This philosophical 
view is the great unifying affirmation of English literature in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and any effort, such 
as that of Mr. Mack, to demonstrate that the Essay on Man is 
thoroughly traditional must establish the poem’s connections 
with the tradition of natural law thinking. And this, I believe, 
cannot be done. 

The idea of the law of nature lies at the center of the Chris- 
tian and classical view of man. The pervasive influence of this 
concept in the art, politics, ethics, and theology of Western 
culture can hardly be exaggerated. Briefly, it may be defined 
as the affirmation of a principle of order in the universe and in 
man which has its source in the Deity and which makes it pos- 
sible for man by his unaided reason to know those truths neces- 
sary for the good life. This view readily harmonized with 
Christian theology, though it could be and sometimes was af- 
firmed as a philosophy adequate in itself. In aesthetics it pro- 
vided an objective scale of values—and hence of rules—by 
which the critic and the artist could be both guided and judged. 
Boileau in his L’Art Poetique and Pope in his Essay on Criti- 
cism both reflect the influence upon aesthetic theory of the 
doctrine of natural law. But aesthetics was only a facet of natural 
law thinking; more inclusively considered this concept implies 
a definition and an interpretation of the nature and condition 
of man. Natural law is viewed as objective and constraining. It 
is the source of those universals which right reason can discover; 
its moral aspects are known in the virtues, especially the four 
virtues of wisdom, fortitude, temperance and justice, defined 
in Plato’s Republic. It is, therefore, the principle of order in 
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the realms of reason and will; it sees inner conflict as central to 
the condition of man by revealing the idea of duty and the 
idea of human perfection to which duty points. Natural law 
thus posits a tension within the soul and a hierarchy of powers, 
but afirms a potential harmony among the parts when they 
willingly submit to a law that is viewed as both limiting and 
life-giving. It is this view of the nature of man that underlies 
the well known speech of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida. 
There the psychological structure of human nature is compared 
to the structure of the universe and the state. All order—within 
the cosmos, human society, and human nature itself—is sup- 
ported by hierarchy and degree. When these are threatened, 
“discord follows.” 

By the time of the Augustans the mythic-poetic world picture 
in which Shakespeare merges this image of man based upon 
natural law is shattered. Swift in his Tale of a Tub deals a few 
final blows to the decayed and broken structure. Just as Cer- 
vantes ridiculed anachronistic feudalism and chivalry, so Swift 
ridicules and parodies and sweeps away the debris of astrology, 
fantastic allegory, the doctrine of the macrocosm-microcosm, 
etc., of the Renaissance world. But Swift does not turn his satire 
on the idea of natural law. The norm of good sense which he 
holds up as his standard in a Tale of a Tub and elsewhere is 
simply the form which reason takes when it is in harmony with 
the law of nature. The substance of natural law doctrine sur- 
vives the collapse of the mythic-poetic universe of the Renais- 
sance and provides the philosophic and moral basis of classicism 
in the eighteenth century. The reader of More’s Utopia and 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels moves in the same spiritual universe: 
the irascible Raphael Hythlodaye of More’s Utopia and the 
ultimately disillusioned Lemuel Gulliver have both looked 
upon the law of nature and then returned to view the tragic 
shortcomings of the European world in its light. Similarly Sid- 
ney’s Defense of Poesy, Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and Rey- 
nolds’ Discourses on Art spring from a theory of aesthetics that 
is simply a facet of a total view of life grounded in the ancient 
doctrine of natural law. 
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The Essay on Man, however, breaks sharply with the doc- 
trine of natural law. Its thought is fundamentally incoherent, 
but what pattern of consistency does emerge has affinities with 
the inchoate forces of the century rather than with the classical 
and Christian traditions. Pope’s idea of “universal order” js 
confused in the extreme. Viewed under the aspect of cosmology, 
it is a strange compound of deistic rationalism (the universe as 
machine) and vitalistic pantheism. As mirrored in the State of 
Nature, his universal order is pictured in sentimental and 
pastoral terms with primitivistic overtones. And when viewed 
under the aspect of moral philosophy—i.e., as the source and 
sanction for moral and social values—“nature’s light” becomes 
identified with mere convention, that is, with the Augustan 
social and political order. 

Let us examine the last of these statements. As has been said, 
natural law, among other things, implies a definition of human 
nature. The soul is seen as divided but bearing within itself the 
possibility and indeed the obligation of achieving harmony 
through self-command. The soul is restored to its proper 
health by willing submission to the truths of natural law, which 
is the source of the virtues that bring order into the sphere of 
the passions and appetites. Milton, in Paradise Lost, tells us 
that man fell when he preferred passion to the commands of 
Reason: 

Reason in Man obscur’d, or not obey’d, 
Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart passions catch the government 
From Reason. 


The “calm region” of the soul that once knew self-command 
and ordinate affections became after the fall turbulent and vile. 
Sensuality, anger, hate, mistrust, suspicion usurped the God- 
like Reason: 
. and shook sore 

Their inward state of mind, calm region once 

And full of peace, now tost and turbulent: 

For Understanding ruled not, and the Will 

Heard not her lore; both in subjection now 
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To sensual Appetite, who from beneath 
Usurping over sovran Reason claim’d 
Superior sway... . 


The refusal to obey Reason was an assault upon “the law of 
nature, which [says Milton] is sufficient of itself to teach what- 
ever is agreeable to right reason, that is to say, whatever is 
intrinsically good.” 

In the Essay on Man this idea of natural law as involving 
an interpretation of human nature is overturned. In place of 
Shakespeare’s and Milton’s hierarchical view with its horizontal 
cleavage between the higher and lower elements of the soul, 
Pope introduces a vertical dualism with self-love and reason 
and the Ruling Passion now contending and now cooperating 
for the rule of the soul. He is never clear concerning the nature 
and limits of self-love and reason; one can say only that in line 
with deistic optimism, he sees more good than evil in the ego- 
tistic principle, while he seriously diminishes the scope and 
power of reason and will. Pope therefore denies the possibility 
of significant inner conflict in the nature of man, and with this 
denial he banishes the very notion of the need for a resolution 
of conflict: the gap between man as he is and man as he ought to 
be is narrowed almost to the vanishing point, and the poem be- 
comes a hymn of praise to the established order. According to 
the doctrine of natural law, the conventional order is a lower 
expression of the spiritual order; even at its best convention is 
a mere approximation to an ideal. Thus, while Hooker can say 
that of “law it can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is 
the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world,” he is 
keenly aware of the awful distance between human and divine 
law. He insists that only insofar as law is truly just and loved 
as such does it operate as an expression of Providence. Other- 
wise law is simply “a rule of working which superior authority 
imposeth.” Hooker’s sense of “high everlasting law” is tran- 
scendental and inward: he never loses sight of the difference 
between legal order and its divine source and sanction. But in 
Pope the notion of “high everlasting law” is weak and un- 
imaginative: the order to which he would have us “submit” is 
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merely social and conventional. Providence has so disposed its 
gifts that society no less than the cosmic chain of being directly 
reflects the Divine plan, and in submitting to the social order, 
we are submitting to Providence. For God directs even our 
self-love to the end of justice and happiness in human society: 


Heav’n forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

*Till one Man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common int’rest, or endear the tie: 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 

Each home-felt joy that life inherits here. . . . 


Providence not only uses our weaknesses to establish a stable 
society, but also determines that each shall be happy with his 
individual lot, whether he be scholar, fool, rich man, beggar- 
man, sot, king, or poet: 


See some strange comfort ev’ry state attend, 
And Pride bestow’d on all, a common friend; 
See some fit Passion ev’ry age supply, 

Hope travels thro’, nor quits us when we die. 


God’s beneficent contrivance for the world is so wise and all- 
embracing that man has little either to do on his own or to com- 
plain of: “whatever is” could hardly be improved upon. It is 
peculiarly ironic that Pope should have written the lines quoted 
above: the greatest satirist in English poetry writing as a phi- 
losopher vindicates the life of society as it is and complacently 
attributes its devious compromises, inequalities, and expedi- 
ences to the workings of Divine Providence. The illusion and 
self-deception in human life that create the world’s mediocrity 
(the satirist’s proper target) are complacently attributed to the 
Divine Will: Phomme sensuel moyen is the noblest work of 
God. 

The conflict between self-love and reason in Pope is, there- 
fore, a pale caricature of the divided will in Shakespearian 
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tragedy or in the poetry of Donne and Milton. The conflict in 
Pope—when there is conflict—is merely one of prudential and 
yedonistic calculation between the claims of self-love and rea- 
son. Since self-love is in most men more altruistic than egotistic, 
man can achieve self-command with relative ease. Pope’s 
imagery in the section dealing with the two principles of the 
oul reveals clearly the sharpness of his break with Renaissance 
dualism. 

Self-love is imaged as the “gale” which stirs the soul into 
activity; reason is the “chart” (not, be it noted, the pilot, as 
in many representative poems of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that explore the soul’s conflicts). Then reason is 
shown as yielding to the sway of the Ruling Passion, which is 
likened to a powerful court favorite who gathers so much power 
that reason, like a “weak queen,” must bow before and flatter 
him. Again, reason is likened to a helpless judge with no con- 
straining power over the rebellious subject, or to a special 
pleader who simply “rationalizes” what his impulsive and pas- 
sionate self has already seized upon as good. It is true that the 
weakness of reason before the solicitations of passion is a pes- 
simistic commonplace of orthodox morality, but in the Essay 
on Man there is neither pessimism nor reason for it. His prin- 
ciple of self-love, far from being identifiable with the fallen 
man of traditional thought, responds readily to the persuasions 
of rational self-interest and finds “the private in the public 
good.” Pope’s optimistic deism in the Essay is in sharp conflict 
with Swift’s skeptical and traditional estimate of human nature. 
Emphasizing the pitiful weakness of reason before the upsurge 
of the selfish passions, Swift can find hope only in the great 
stabilizing institutions of civilization such as church and state, 
which serve as bulwarks against man’s irrational and nearly un- 
conquerable weaknesses. 

The traditional dualism, then, the idea of division and con- 
flict within human nature and of potential restoration, which 
is SO pervasive a motive in the literature of the Renaissance and 
a major source of its imaginative and dramatic tensions, is 
blurred and confused in the Essay on Man. Especially reveal- 
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ing of Pope’s ineptness as a moral philosopher is the novel and 
paradoxical diction he employs when he explores the problems 
of moral psychology and the inner life. In representative writ. 
ers of the Renaissance, the discipline of moral philosophy and 
the good life is associated with the notion of the spiritual ath- 
lete. Tonicity of the moral will, disciplined reason, strenuous 
self-mastery—these are the principles of stress in the tradition 
of natural law. In Hamlet’s words to Horatio: 


. . « bless’d are those 
Whose blood and judgement are so well commingl’d 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


Milton condemns “a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised 
and unbreathed”; and Sir Thomas Browne finds “within the 
compass of myself the battail of Lepanto, Passion against Rea- 
son, Reason against Faith, Faith against the Devil, and my 
conscience against all.” 

Innumerable examples of this idea of inner tension and ardu- 
ous conflict in the attainment of virtue and wisdom could be 
drawn from other sources—from Spenser, Hooker, Montaigne, 
More, and from all forms of literature—lyrical, dramatic, and 
philosophical. But Pope, under the spell of Bolingbroke’s glit- 
tering paradoxes, shows no understanding of such perilous con- 
flicts as those reflected in the quoted passages. In the Essay on 
Man nearly all of the words used to describe the powers that 
traditionally have been viewed as sources of order in the soul— 
wisdom, virtue, the discipline of the reflective life—are associ- 
ated with “sloth” and “indolence,” with a yielding to tempera- 
ment or a retreat from the active life, which is visualized wholly 
in terms of external and worldly competitiveness. Pope tells 
us (my italics): 

The good man may be weak, be indolent, 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 


In Epistle II, he speaks of the “sage’s indolence” as if indolence 
and sagacity or wisdom were normal accompaniments. Again, 
he writes: 
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See anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 
Ev’n av’rice, prudence; sloth, philosophy. . . . 


In Epistle III, after demonstrating how self-love taught men 
the folly of submission to tyranny and how tyrants thereafter 
saw that their own self-interest was better served under con- 
stitutional monarchy, Pope writes: 


Forc’d into virtue thus by Self-defense, 
Ev’n Kings learn’d justice and benevolence: 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursu’d, 
And found the private in the public good. 


A Milton would ask to know the value or significance of a 
virtue “forced” upon man; in fact, in the Areopagitica he had 
a phrase to describe it: “starched conformity.” Nor would the 
man who condemned “cloistered virtue” find it easy to under- 
stand how one could in any serious sense be described as both 
“good” and “indolent,” and it is certain that he would seriously 
doubt the wisdom of a philosophy rooted in “sloth.” This 
curious and consistent tendency in Pope to diminish the author- 
ity and the prestige of the will and reason and thus to rob the 
moral struggle of any real significance is also implied in the 
doctrine of the Ruling Passion—a deterministic principle— 
before which, as has been said, reason, the “weak queen,” must 
surrender her claims to rule. It is difficult to deny, therefore, 
that the bias of the Essay on Man, far from being “thoroughly 
traditional,” is pretty thoroughly naturalistic. Indeed the ab- 
sence of dramatic tension in the Essay on Man is, in large part 
due to the prosaic and low-pulsed view of the nature of man 
and society that governs the whole of Epistle II. 

In the next Epistle, Pope unfolds the “universal order” 
under the aspect of the State of Nature—the state of natural 
innocence from which man has fallen. Pope gives no really 
clear picture of the State of Nature, but it is evident that men 
lived in harmony not only with each other but with the beasts 
of the field as well. He pictures a Golden Age with primitivistic 
overtones. Society was pastoral and vegetarian; the State, be- 
nevolently patriarchal. This was the age 
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When love was liberty, and nature law. 


When he pictures unfallen man as following nature, he seems 
to mean nature’s laws operating in the life of insects, birds, and 
animals. Here God is immanent as law; and man, by imitating 
the inferior creatures, learns to adapt himself to his physical 
environment. To borrow a phrase from Robert Frost, all “the 
comparisons are downward” to the instinctive life of nature, 
never “upward” to the angels. How man fell from the State of 
Nature is never made clear, but “Wit oblique” presumably 
entered with the slaughter of animals for food; then followed 
force, war, and conquest and the rise of tyranny and its servant 
and guide, superstition. Now the purpose of the Essay on Man 
is to teach man the way back to “nature’s light”; and Epistle III 
reafirms and further clarifies the doctrine of submission 
preached in the earlier Epistles. The way back lies in identify- 
ing the law of nature with the eighteenth century social and 
political order. For at this point in the poem, the contemporary 
political and social note is strongly felt. The philosophical dis- 
cussion descends from the abstract to the concrete sequences of 
history. We are suddenly looking back from the peace of the 
Augustan age, which inherited the order of the post-Restora- 
tion settlement, into the turmoil and tyranny of the seventeenth 
century. Rational self-love has finally taught man the folly of 
tyranny and superstition and achieved government by law: 


The same Self-love, in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him [the tyrant], Government and Laws. 


The Hobbesian era when the Leviathan State in the grip of 
one tyrant or king brought awe and order to superstitious and 
“sraceless zealots” is succeeded by the Lockean era of consti- 
tutional monarchy. Man (or, at least, the poet) has learned to 
accept this new order of things. This order is “natural” because 
it mirrors rational self-love; by submitting to it, one achieves 
true “liberty.” It is to be noted that the source of positive law 
in the state is not the law of nature, but enlightened self-inter- 
est. These contemporary political overtones are interesting; it 
is small wonder that “reason” was pictured in the second 
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Bpistle as a “weak queen”—the image of Queen Anne and of 
her dominating courtier-politicians was still vivid in Augustan 
society —and that Pope can jubilantly assert that “Whatever is, 
is right.” The contemporary social and political convention 
mirrors “nature’s light.” The State of Nature has been restored 
insofar as man will learn to submit. 

I have pointed out that Pope’s State of Nature before the 
fall includes certain pastoral and primitivistic overtones. Man 
lived in harmony with nature. The sureness of instinct is praised 
at the expense of fallible reason, and God is viewed as display- 
ing His power most directly through the instinctive rather than 
the rational. This emphasis upon immanence is in harmony with 
the pantheistic outlook which is pretty consistently upheld 
throughout the last two Epistles. A typically pantheistic pas- 
sage (this one from Epistle 1) is the following: 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That, chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the same; 
Great in the earth, as in th’ aetherial frame; 
Warns in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart. . . . 


Here we are much closer to the kind of thinking and feeling 
about nature displayed in Shaftesbury’s The Moralists than to 
the traditional view, which insists upon a sharp distinction be- 
tween the Creator and His creation. Indeed the passage is one 
of a number of contributory influences later to achieve splendid 
expression in the most impressive pantheistic poem of our lan- 
guage, Tintern Abbey. Pope’s divinity that “glows in the stars, 
and blossoms in the trees” is easily recognizable in Words- 
worth’s “spirit” that “rolls through all things,” “whose dwell- 
ing is the light of setting suns” and “the round ocean, and the 
living air.” Still another parallel between the Pope of the Essay 
on Man and the romantic naturalism of Wordsworth is implied 
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in an observation already recorded. Attention has been drawn 
to the element of surrender in Pope’s moral philosophy—the 
yielding to temperament in the doctrine of the Ruling Passion, 
the emphasis upon the altruistic element in self-love, and the 
curious, almost perverse, association of the philosophical and 
reflective life with sloth and ease. All of these tendencies are a 
preparation for Wordsworth’s primitivism. Pope musing in his 
garden and expatiating freely “o’er all this scene of man” pro- 
vides a kind of forecast of a later image: Wordsworth on his 
“old grey stone” and the doctrine of wise passiveness. 

The eclecticism of the Essay on Man has often been remarked 
by critics. If not a Babel of confused voices, neither can it be 
described as a harmonious chorus. Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
Mandeville, Hobbes, Descartes, Pascal, Montaigne, all are 
echoed in Pope’s philosophical poem. The imagery reflects this 
confusion: at one point the universe-as-machine of the Carte- 
sians finds appropriate mechanical imagery; at other times, the 
more “vitalistic” and pantheistic “nature” of Shaftesbury sup- 
plants the symbol of the machine. His nature sometimes dem- 
onstrates God’s existence (the Cartesian and deistic method) 
and sometimes reveals Him (the method of immanence and 
pantheism). It is this confused eclecticism which makes Pope’s 
poem so accurate a mirror of what was most novel and transient 
in the thought and feeling of his time, and it is also the chief 
source of its poetic and philosophical failure. Though great 
poems may outlast the particular systems of philosophy or re- 
ligion which provide their ideological or ritual framework, they 
do so because of their profound relevance to permanent human 
emotion and usually, too, because the religious and philosoph- 
ical systems have themselves answered deeply to those emo- 
tions. The flame of the Essay on Man, however, flickers weakly 
because it is reflected from a matchflare philosophy. However 
influential deism was in shattering the semi-mythic cosmologies 
of the past, it holds little permanent value for the human spirit. 
It is too entirely involved in its historical moment, moving un- 
easily between ancient and modern modes of thought and feel- 
ing, and not quite belonging to either. It is thus inherently 
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parochial in spirit: its pretensions to universality wear an air 
of naiveté. The Essay on Man suffers from this provincial dis- 
ability. When Pope, in a consciously “universalist” effort to ex- 
pose the shallowness of anthropocentrism, appeals to the Great 
Chain of Being and the Newtonian immensities, he is convincing 
enough conceptually if not poetically, but when we scrutinize 
the “nature” which, he argues, uses man’s toil to provide for 
the beasts and birds, we are aware of the parochialism which 
Pope shared with Shaftesbury and other deists. His nature is 
the cultivated rural countryside of England, remote at once 
from the nature of the ancient stoics, of the zoologist—or of 
Mr. Huxley’s tropics. 

All of these observations point up what was said earlier about 
the confused and uncertain character of the rational and senti- 
mental movements in the eighteenth century, and the Essay 
through its eclectic spirit is a perfect mirror of this confusion and 
uncertainty. Eclecticism is not necessarily inimical to poetry, but 
in Pope (as in the age) it is factitious, and is thus a source of a 
certain incoherence in thought and feeling. In Epistle II, for 
example, Pope opens with lines that are justly celebrated. 
Echoing the thought of Pascal, they are a fresh and vivid re- 
statement of the traditional view of man. Man is presented in 
his greatness and littleness: 


In doubt to deem himself a God, or Beast. . . . 
Chaos of Thought and Passion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himself abus’d or disabus’d ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurl’d; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 


These are noble lines, but they have little or no logical or 
imaginative connection with what follows. Presumably they are 
intended to introduce the image of man that will be poetically 
dramatized in the remainder of the Epistle. But Pope having 
rejected the traditional view, promptly abandons Pascal for 
Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury, and before the end of the Epistle, 
he has forgotten his promise of still further revealing man as 
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“Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurl’d.” The “glory, 
jest, and riddle” of the world of the Renaissance vanishes. We 
are left with a ghostly memory of the “paragon of animals,” in 
“apprehension how like a god”—the new man is urged to ac- 
cept quietly his place in a divinely ordered universe and social 
system. The riddle of man is read, but it is not an interesting 
riddle. The concluding lines of the Epistle with their echo of 
Jaques’ sententious reflections on the seven ages of man, recall 
the earlier characterization of human life as a jest, but the very 
notion of “glory” has fled. 

The eclecticism of the Essay is, then, a major source of the 
poem’s failure to achieve not alone coherent thought but imag- 
inative and emotional integrity. It is an ingenious rather than a 
genuinely imaginative work; it opens into no vistas of mystery 
and light. In Epistle III Pope turns to the image of harmony 
to describe a well ordered society: 


Till jarring interests of themselves create 
Th’ according music of a well-mix’d State. 


The “according music” is, as we have seen, the harmony of a 
conventional and peaceable society: conflicting interests “forced 
into virtue” have achieved a just equilibrium. One is reminded 
of an earlier image drawn from music where Pope warns against 
the thunderous effects of the “music of the spheres” and implies 
that man, if exposed to it, would be only too glad to return to 
“The whisp’ring zephyr, and the purling rill.” And, indeed, 
the low-pulsed man of Pope’s poem might well settle for such 
“according music.” Compare Pope’s sense of “harmony” in the 
Essay with Shakespeare’s in the Merchant of Venice: 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlayed with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholds’t 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whils’t this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
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“Such harmony is in immortal souls”—here is the Renaissance 
vision of the resolution of conflicting elements. It takes a vari- 
ety of forms in Shakespeare: the perilous balance of the reborn 
Lear as he is led away to prison with Cordelia, the possible 
“peace” which Macbeth rejects for “restless ecstasy,” the har- 
monious order which the wise Prospero tries to unfold to Fer- 
dinand and Miranda. Shakespeare’s vision of order opens up to 
the imagination vistas of light and mystery and wonder, but 
Pope’s in the Essay “doth grossly close it in.” 

Much more could be said about the weaknesses of Pope’s 
glittering but incoherent philosophical poem. The imagery, in 
general, is expository rather than poetically functional: it serves 
to illustrate and point up the conceptual rather than to carry 
or dramatize poetic emotion. Pope’s imagination, normally so 
richly assimilative of the complexities of experience, frequently 
fails under the demands of his almost soritical argument. There 
is little of that interaction of images, that pervasive and sustain- 
ing harmony achieved through recurring if modified symbol that 
provides the imaginative coherence of his best work. And Pope 
fails, too, in establishing and sustaining a firm and coherent 
tone. In the first Epistle, though he aims at conceptual gran- 
deur, his large general conceptions are not imaginatively com- 
municated: his “grandest” passages are never free from the 
brittle vigor of inflated rhetoric, and despite all his skill, his 
Newtonian immensities come to us tamed and domesticated in 
the locked couplets. 


II 


Pope lives for us today not as a philosopher but as the su- 
perbly gifted poet of moral satire. The genre of satire brought 
forth all his powers. As satirist he spoke not as one who had 
found all the answers to man’s ultimate problems, but simply 
as a poet in whom the Augustan classical spirit had become 
richly lodged. Satire quickened his imaginative sense of the 
order to be defended as well as his perception of the deviations 
from that order. The satirical impulse brought him wonderfully 
alive in every aspect of his complex consciousness and stimulated 
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an astonishing range of emotion from the noblest moral indig- 
nation to the most hilarious delight in exposing the fantastic 
and the ridiculous in appropriate images and symbols. All of his 
most mature poems—the Epistle to Augustus, the Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Epistle IV (Of the Use of Riches), the Dun- 
ciad, the Epilogue to the Satires—are complex actualizations of 
the Augustan order, felt as a living scheme of values. Mr. F. R, 
Leavis in an essay on the Dunciad says, “ ‘Order’ for Pope was 
no mere word, but a rich concept imaginatively realized: ideal 
Augustan civilization.” In his satires and epistles Pope can 
always relate “the polite Augustan social culture” to something 
“more profound than a code of manners: a code adequate to 
being thought of as the basis and structure of a great civiliza- 
tion.” The Augustan order is felt in his poetry as urbane and 
ironical tone, as taste, as morality, as intelligence, as beauty; it 
is now implicit and again explicit. This is the complex ethos that 
provides the appropriate spiritual scale by which he discrimi- 
nates among his gallery of satirical portraits: meanness and 
timidity of spirit as the source of spiritual failure in the greatly 
gifted Addison; the evil of real corruption in Sporus; the 
perversion of all the spiritual agencies of life in the career of 
the young Duke of Kingston; the misuse of reason in the 
dunces; the avarice and hypocrisy of Balaam; the abuse of 
riches in the vulgar ostentation of Timon; the astonishing and 
appalling picture of a whole society blithely and contemptu- 
ously subverting all decency and honor in the Epilogue to the 
Satires. The genre of satire may seem to some too confined and 
narrow for the poetic spirit, but Pope found in it a release for 
all his powers. 

The difference between Pope as rationalistic philosophical 
poet and Augustan classicist can be more sharply drawn by a 
brief analysis of one of his satires—the representative and 
highly amusing First Satire of the Second Book of Horace 
Imitated (To Mr. Fortescue). The situation and argument of 
the poem may be briefly sketched. Pope, having learned that 
some of his satires have incensed certain important people, 
comes for advice to a learned lawyer, Mr. Fortescue, who ad- 
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vises him either to stop writing or to play the world’s game of 
keeping up appearances by flattering the great. Pope replies 
that, the world being as it is, satire is needed in the defense of 
virtue and that he is uniquely equipped by talent and circum- 
stance to act as its champion. The prudent Fortescue is almost 
convinced by the poet’s eloquence, but warns him that in 
earlier times, ““A man was hang’d for very honest rhymes.” 
In the end, Pope ironically demonstrates that he has grasped 
the essentials of Fortescue’s advice: he has learned the value 
of appearances. “Libels and Satires!” he says, are “lawless 
things indeed!” But perhaps if he calls his satirical writings 


. . + grave epistles bringing vice to light, 
Such as a king might read, a bishop write; 
Such as Sir Robert would approve— 


all will be well. And Fortescue agrees that this should satisfy 
everyone. 

This brief summary inevitably calls to mind the “heresy of 
paraphrase,” for the first Satire achieves subtle modulations of 
tone and ironical implication that no mere summary can begin 
to suggest. It reveals a firm imaginative integrity in the co- 
herence of its metaphors and in the unity-in-variety of its 
complex tone. A central theme, for example, is the contrast 
between appearance (seeming) and reality: the world is content 
to ignore public evils; it supports appearances and pays lip- 
service to virtue simply because it is easy, safe, and profitable 
to do so. And the world will reward the poet who justifies its 
gross and comforting illusions—even a Blackmore, a Budgell, 
or a Cibber. Pope conveys this contrast through a series of inter- 
acting images: he boasts that he will hold up an “impartial 
glass” to mirror the life of society as it is. His glass is a clear 
medium—much clearer, for example, than that of the tipsy 
court belle described a few lines earlier: 


Ridotta sips and dances till she see 
The doubling lustres dance as fast as she. . . . 


The “doubling lustres” are an appropriate symbol of society’s 
confused vision, for it is the world’s way to prefer the pleasant 
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haze of illusion (alcoholic or otherwise) to the harsher light of 
reality. The poet insists upon seeing things as they are; he re- 
fuses to be blinded by the lustrous “star,” but penetrates to the 
“mean heart that lurks beneath.” Nor will he be dazzled by 
any other false lights. As satirist he will strip “the gilding off 
a knave” for all the world to see even though the “Lights of 
the Church” fail to do so. The tawdriness of materialism js 
contrasted with the splendor of genuine nobility—“the proud 
gamester in his gilded car,” with his friend, the great ex-soldier, 
Peterborough, “whose lightning pierc’d th’ Iberian lines,” and 
who “Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines.” 

Parallel to this contrast is another: between attachment to 
the world and detachment from its baser claims. In the opening 
lines Pope establishes a certain distance between himself and 
the world he satirizes: 


There are (I scarce can think it, but am told) 
There are, to whom my Satire seems too bold. . . . 


Living apart from the strife of city and court, yet loyal to 
virtue and virtuous men, he expresses a kind of mild and in- 
nocent astonishment that men capable of performing the acts 
for which he has attacked them in his satires should be sensitive 
to the point of reacting with fear and anger—and even threaten 
reprisal. It is this mood of baffled innocence that has led him to 
seek counsel of a lawyer, who will better know how to deal 
with the way of the world than the poet contemplating society 
from a distance. The clamor of court and business reaches him 
as a “murmur”: 


Know, all the distant din that world can keep, 
Rolls o’er my grotto, and but soothes my sleep. 


Detached from this egotistical strife and contemptuous of 
vulgar ambition, he still, however, admires the truly great. 


There, my retreat the best companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place. 


The world being what it is, it is to be expected that the poet’s 
friends, though greatly gifted, and proved in the arena as 
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soldiers and statesmen, would be out of favor. He enjoys with 
them “The feast of reason and the flow of soul,” but just as 
they have proved their worth in combat with the world’s evil 
and suffered from it, so the poet must not allow his talent to 
rust unused even though his enemies may “club their testers” 
to take his life. 

What? arm’d for virtue when I point the pen, 

Brand the bold front of shameless guilty men; 

Dash the proud gamester in his gilded car; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a Star; 

Can there be wanting, to defend her cause, 

Lights of the Church, or guardians of the laws? 


Unfortunately there are. Still, if others in even more dangerous 
times had the courage to strip off appearances and expose ugly 
realities, how much more reason has he to do so— 


Unplac’d, unpension’d, no man’s heir or slave. 
P ’ ) 


Through this appeal to a moral idea Pope manages to resolve 
the contradiction between his lofty detachment and his intent 
to “strip the gilding” from the knaves. 

Despite Pope’s moral seriousness in defense of his satire, 
however, the dominant tone of the poem is urbane, ironical, 
even whimsical. The very terms of the colloquy between 
Fortescue and the poet are ironical: Pope must seek legal advice 
because he is “To Virtue Only, And Her Friends A Friend.” 
He is in danger because, holding up society’s own ideal stand- 
ards of decorum, justice, and honor in order to reveal the dis- 
crepancy between ideal theory and ugly practice, he has of- 
fended important people in public life. Even the worthy 
Fortescue pleads for prudence at the expense of truth. His 
advice embodies the attitude that Pope ironically applies to 
himself in his opening lines— 

Tim’rous by nature, of the rich in awe. 


The subtlest irony, however, is felt when Pope, discriminating 
his satirical motives, pokes fun at his own austere moral stand 
while still sincerely maintaining it. He admits to a sense of 
mischievous delight in exposing fools and knaves: 
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Fools rush into my head, and so I write. 


But though tolerant and a lover of moderation, he can respond 
as waspishly as any natural creature if he is unjustly attacked: 


But touch me, and no minister so sore. 


After all, he says, every living creature has some weapon of 
defense. Must he alone refuse to strike back? The irony is 
adroit and pervasive: it stems from the fact that Pope finds the 
exercise of his satirical gift both a noble activity and a tem- 
peramentally congenial one. His boast that 


I love to pour out all myself. . . . 


is made good in the poem, for despite his high claim to be the 
uncompromising defender of virtue, he will utter no cant: he 
enjoys writing satire; it is both a duty and a pleasure to expose 
fools and knaves. Like Montaigne, he will conceal nothing: 


In me what spots (for spots I have) appear, 
Will prove at least the medium must be clear. 


And the medium is clear. We have full confidence in his poetic 
voice, for it is the voice of a high-hearted and honest man. A 
lesser poet might have created an irritating impression of smug 
self-righteousness, but Pope’s disarming admission of very 
personal and human motivation establishes our faith in his 
sincerity. 

Perhaps the phrase that most vividly illuminates and points 
up this blended tone of moral seriousness and impish, ironical 
modesty is that used to characterize his satires and climactically 
placed in Pope’s closing words to Fortescue—“grave epistles.” 
It gathers up the various moods and themes of the poem, 
quietly demanding of the reader a lift of the eyebrow and the 
merest hint of a smile. His epistles are grave defenses of 
virtue; yet he is delightedly aware of the difference between 
virtue defended in a satirical context (i.e. his own civilized 
virtue as “enacted” in his colloquy with Fortescue) and the 
grave virtue of kings, bishops, and ministers of state (“Such as 
Sir Robert would approve”)—the virtue of appearances dear 
to the hollow men. His own virtue is serious without being 
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Pope’s Images of Man 


solemn, and the very absence of solemnity is the sign of its 
integrity. His grave virtue is inseparable from his critical wit; 
yet it is this very combination in the form of irony that dis- 
turbs the “Lights of the Church” and “guardians of the laws.” 
Pope has not only stated the contrast between the world’s 
virtue and the virtue of honest men: he has dramatized it. 

Asa classical poet Pope speaks with a poised authority that he 
seldom achieves in the Essay on Man. In his Satires and 
Epistles, he writes as a classical moralist, and the confidence 
we feel in his poetic voice is almost inseparable from our per- 
ception of his living connection with a great tradition and the 
sincerity of his devotion to it. What may be called the earned 
virtue of his poetry is not, of course, purely moral; it is the 
virtue of Augustan civilization, which is a complex of moral, 
social, intellectual, and aesthetic values seen as having multiple 
bearings on life and art and subsumed by the concept of natural 
law. The voice of the Satires and Epistles is that of a civilized 
and responsible man of letters; it is never unpleasantly didactic 
in the sense of championing a rigid moral scheme or program. 
When Pope does affirm some of the specific doctrines or at- 
titudes associated with the classical tradition—i.e. the four 
virtues of Plato’s Republic, the doctrine of the mean, the idea 
of the cosmopolitan gentleman—he does so in the most casual 
way and usually in a satirical context. In the Dunciad, for 
example, the Platonic virtues are satirically attributed to the 
Grub Street hacks, and the idea of the gentleman is brilliantly 
caricatured in the career of the Duke of Kingston. The obliquity 
and casualness of these and other references to the spiritual 
bases of Augustan culture indicate the coherence of that culture 
and the strength and vitality that it supplied to Pope’s poetry. 
He can enlist the full strength of the Augustan ethos at will, 
and he exemplifies it through the quality of his mind and 
spirit. Classical decorum in the widest sense is a living and 
intuitive principle with him. 

In one of his earliest poems, The Essay on Criticism, Pope 
affirmed his faith in the theory of poetry which with only rare 
exceptions he was to follow with religious devotion throughout 
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his entire career. The individual artist or critic must humble 
himself before the great masters of the classical past; he must 
imbibe their spirit and transmit its force and beauty for new 
generations in appropriate idiom. The humanity of the poet or 
the critic was just as vital a concern as his genius or natural 
gifts. Tis not enough taste, judgment, learning, join; 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine. 

The eighteenth century poet was less concerned with uttering 
his private emotions than the romantics were later to be; he 
was aware of the expectations of his audience and constantly 
sought to satisfy them. This subordination of personal emotion 
to a general human standard is never without its danger: art 
may easily degenerate into artificiality; hollow rhetoric may 
seek to pass for genuine feeling. The temptation the poet faces 
is to attempt to express what he ought (or is expected) to feel 
rather than what he really does feel. But at its best, such a 
theory is nobly strict and mature: it demands immense dis- 
cipline and cultivation, a subordination of idiosyncrasy and 
temperament to a norm of general human culture. Its hostility 
to spontaneity and immediacy of the romantic variety must 
find compensation in another kind of poetic feeling—sincere 
and appropriate in itself yet achieved through all the obliquities 
of a highly formal art. Art becomes a noble pose, and the artist 
must be sufficiently gifted and dedicated to play the role to 
perfection. And, one must add, he must have the right habits 
of thought and feeling if he is to sustain it. In this view, all neo- 
classical art is a pose and the artist a kind of poseur. The poet, 
whether it be Pope in the Moral Essays and Satires, Gray in 
the Elegy, or Johnson in the Vanity of Human Wishes takes a 
high stand. He may speak as the impersonal voice of wisdom 
or as a member of an elite judging the world around him by its 
own implicit (if neglected) standards. His medium is not 
“natural” (like Wordsworth’s) but one of heightened artifice 
that serves to establish a certain tone and distance: lofty, nobly 
serious, ironic, urbanely critical, in some sense superior to the 
follies and illusions which the poet disdainfully or sorrowfully 
unveils. It is thus a far more impersonal art than that of the 
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Pope’s Images of Man 


romantics. Indeed, one may say of it what Mr. C. S. Lewis says 
of Milton’s: it is “civil in the sense that it presupposes in those 
who are to enjoy it some discipline in good letters and good 
manners.” The sincerity of emotion which it realizes has its 
origins in the poet’s passionate devotion to a total view of life 
of which his neo-classical poetic theory is one facet. 

But the subordination of the personal element in Pope’s art 
must not be over-stressed. The impersonal standard is always 
there as a controlling power, but it does not exclude the per- 
sonal. In his most ambitious personal poem, the “autobio- 
graphical” Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, the controlling voice is 
that of the humane and honorable man of letters—an imper- 
sonal ideal—but the “man of letters” is also incarnate in 
Augustan England as Alexander Pope. Pope’s personal con- 
tempt for various people—for Hervey, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, or Addison—flashes forth like sparks from a flint, 
but the various levels of satiric and moral indignation are 
carefully controlled by implied reference to a humane standard 
which the poem as a whole embodies: the moral and satirical 
judgments and the poetic emotions with which they are fused 
have a certain justness. Each is a coherent part of the poem’s 
decorum; all contribute to develop and all stand in proper re- 
lation to the personal-impersonal standard which the poem 
dramatizes in the image of Pope as ideal man of letters. This 
enacted decorum was, of course, a central concern of the age 
and especially of Pope’s friend Chesterfield. Indeed, the em- 
bodiment within the individual of the cultivated community’s 
notion of the good life was the theme of Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son. The impersonal standard discouraged self-expres- 
sion in the sense of eccentric or aggressive personality, but, far 
from being merely negative, sought to develop in the person 
a certain elegance and distinction of mind and manners. It is 
this standard—one of the most explicitly defined bases of the 
Augustan ethos—that informs Pope’s finest poetry. The Je ne 
sais quoi of exquisite grace which Chesterfield saw as the crown 
of the gentleman’s education and experience is exactly paral- 
leled in Pope’s high praise (in the Essay on Criticism) of the 
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“oraceful negligence” of Horace. Indeed, the parallel between 
the precepts of Chesterfield’s Letters and Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism is astonishingly close, both revealing the comprehen- 
siveness of the Augustan ideal and the multiple connections it 
assumed between the discipline of art and the discipline of 
humane living. 

This achievement of a balance between the demands of an 
objective standard of culture and his needs and experiences as 
man and poet is a major source of Pope’s strength and com- 
plexity. It is what makes him a “civil” poet. A remark of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, in an essay criticizing the thinness of literature not 
established in the personal emotion, may help to throw light 
on this matter. What, he asks, 


is the difference between Dante’s denunciation of the vices of his time, 
and Shelley’s denunciation of kings, tyrants, and priests? Shelley’s ex- 
citement is in his head, and therefore emits rather shrill and inapplicable 
head noises; whereas Dante’s is involved with all his own sufferings— 
definite grievances and humiliations at the hands of particular people, of 
all of which he is conscious; self-interested, grudges and deprivations, 
earthly if you like, but primarily real. . . . 


In Pope at his best there is personal emotion aplenty—private 
grievances and bitterness and grudges—but as has been seen, 
it is personal emotion safeguarded by an impersonal standard. 
Among his ambitious poems, it is only in the Essay on Man 
that he abandoned the rich complexities of the classical outlook, 
which had ordered his normal habits of thought and feeling, 
for the arid air of impersonal philosophical poetry. For once, 
Pope assumed the wrong pose, and he failed to carry it off. 
Thinness of tone and rhetoric, incoherence of thought and feel- 
ing, were part of the inevitable price he paid for cultivating an 
excitement that was only “in his head.”” He was momentarily 
seduced by the fashionable philosophy of his day, but his more 
permanent allegiance was to the broad stream of classicism 
which, though colored by the spirit of rationalism in his time, 
had its origins in the complex historical cultures of Greece, 
Rome, and the Renaissance. 
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Herbert A. Kenny 


ALL BIRDS, SHIPS AND POETRY 


All birds have hollow bones. 
All poetry 

is written in the dark. Stability 
in ships curls in their tonnage. 
Poetry is its own ballast. 


The birds believe the air. Poetry 
trusts all elements and flies 
through rock. All dies 

except this mystery of days. 

So is nothing lost. 


Ships make their ports or founder. 
Birds blunder and are gone. 

The blind itinerary of poetry 

is never done. 

And so the present is never past. 


All birds are cruel and ships ravenous. 
Poetry is a benison, 

love’s enchiridion, 

the you and me in us, 

the christ in us, the first and last. 
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WONDERSTRAND REVISITED: 


Passages from a Cape Cod Suite 


Beachhead 


Swung full into July’s campaign, my mettled boys, 
Bearing lightly the bronze of the sun on their skin 
And helmeted with hair of salt-scrolled gold, 


Wheel from the dunes and surprise the redundant sea. 


This is the capture we plotted, and this the attack 

We planned, with maps, in the siege-years of anguish: 
The break-through, the summer-long beaching of boys 
On a slowly shrugging bay one hundred hot miles 


From the sandless and sooted city, the city of acid 
Perspiring, of everyone else’s somethings and times. 
Everything here is owned and ordered by weather, 
Including a sand-colored father, astonished 


by burnishing boys. 











The Angler, Dead 


This vicious goosefish like a sleeve of charred leather 
Trailed from a scale-model gates-of-hell gape, 
Grins with more hate than the most sulphury cynic 
Would think that this tidal inlet could cusp or afford, 
As he rests in his horrid death on the holiday sands 
And tries out his nightmare behavior, gives up to 

sweet sun 
And soft sand his sharp dreams, too often fulfilled, 
His dreams of ruin replete, of drooping his lure 

to seduce 
Resplendent and innocent fish to his dungeon of horrors; 
Or lurking, unluring, under the wind-shingled roof 

of the bay, 
To portcullis ankles of bobbing, fish-ballasted gulls, 

and so drown 
Their amazement: 

this wicked tax-collector of creation, 

Landlord, (thank god) mostly absentee, of our bay, 
Which swarms and swims with little things wary, and us. 


One goosefish, at least, is finally swallowing sand, 
being swallowed, 
Stone-hot dead, now, delivered to the rushing summer air. 
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Guardians and Ghosts at Blackfish Creek 


Both the marbled godwit, I hope, and the godwit bar-tailed, 
didappers, dabchicks, other gallinules, and grebes, 

and the homeowning quawks all inhabit, and all defend 

our otherwise ordinary marsh, with its otherwise 

expected birds, some now, some never, all with changeless names, 


Dowitcher, willet, curlew and common tern; 

least sandpiper, jacksnipe, and killdeer and plover; 
ruddy turnstone and sanderling; yellowlegs, tattler 
and beetlehead; stake-driver, doughbird, the congress 
of gulls—all these I praise in their presence, deplore 


And still praise in their going, these birds who kept 

or tenanted this marsh we think of as ours, this trenched, 
salt-visited meadow. Springtides ages old in the mind 
remember the courses of water, of feed, and the foraging wind; 
likely some pterodactyls lurk near the auks here; and rocs 


Complain with the bird-crossed horses, winged aft of the mane, 
and the fire-sighing wyverns who’ve sunk to sleep in our dreams. 
Some return to the eye on the wing, but more to the ear 

on their names; 
for, unlike our kind, the winged ones don’t increase on wars, 
and we have to follow the nineteenth century: remarkable time, 
when we got the upper hand of most things in the Garden, 
and murdered more birds than men. 
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My Coast and Geodetic Survey Shows 


That this cape is coming apart in three townships: 
In Orleans and Truro, South Wellfleet—just here, 
Along Blackfish Creek, with the sough and the sigh 
Of the mile-long tide. 

But over back, the steep 
Shouldered water slams and digs at the cliffs 
Of sand that high half-mile away, so far unlike 
The warm salt tongue that slowly twice a day licks 
Our expectant shallows, and veins our vast marshes. 


Shellfishermen here, as the coastguardsmen there, 
Have almost all gone, lagging up from lone shores, 
To the graveyards that people the spine of this cape. 
Their patrols on the sands I have chosen, this listing 
And westering land, will be left from their centuries, 
After this summer, for me. 
Then let it sift into harbors, 
An ultimate tide, away from the will of the ocean, away 
From the blood-salt, bone-cold, bearing and burying sea. 


W onderstrand Revisited 


Winterblown sand and summerflowing sun 
Have scrubbed between them the sharpleaved oak 
And softened low, lightspiking pine. 


The slipping dunes have Ozymandias’ eyes; 
They soak up vision like sun, and can’t give back 
What passed before them on the breasted waters: 
The tall schooners racing low with fish home 
That the sharp rocks twisted quick open 

Like oysters, while other worn masts went down 
In the gulping shoals off some sailor’s town. 
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Fishercaptains’ granddaughters, coastguardsmen’s get 
Now winter all snug on the profits of sun, rented health 
And the advertised air they have metered against 
The palefaces down from the city who buy stuff like sand 
For their sneakers and ritual salt for their skins 
At a penny a grain— 
and the shame gathers interest like wealth. 


But directions of sand, and the energies of oak, 
The enterprise of pine and the anger of sun, 
With the abrasions of wind and the ponderous sea, 
Are more than equal to neon and pavement and paint; 
And nature abhors all roads but the merest, all paths 
But the twistingest trace. 

Even Cape Cod 


Can recover from curio shops and motels, and from money. 


Indeed, unless paleface and profiteer, both, 
Learn to tread with the tribesmen, old nature 
Has neither to worry about: the poisons of men 
Are finally poisonous mainly to man; then the trees 
Can take what shapes they please; and the clouds 
Can then mimic more things than ever rose up from the mind 
Of a man. 

So I can seem to sleep 
On this thrumming, beercanned beach, 
While the sliding sun makes the sea 
More than half as warm and nearly as red 
As the blood that simmers in me. 


Winterblown sand, 
Summer flowing sun, 
And the nighttime sea, with its pockets of stars. 
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Fules Chametzky 


Reflections on U.S. 
as Novel and Play 


HE off-Broadway production of U.S.A., “a new dramatic 
f poten written by John Dos Passos and Paul Shyre and 
based on Dos Passos’ novel, has been running in the theatre of 
New York’s Hotel Martinique for several months, so that it 
seems to have won popular acceptance along with the critical 
praise that greeted its appearance. I am more than usually 
interested in this fact, since I recently taught Dos Passos’ novel 
and found that its reception by intelligent students nurtured 
in the Eisenhower years was an equivocal and conditioned one. 
To be crude about it, my students responded to the technique 
of the novel, not to its content; after seeing the dramatization 
based on it, I wonder if the same—or worse—may not be true 
of the contemporary theatre audience. “Worse” because it 
seems to me that in this production the aspect of communion 
and revelation which the theatrical experience always contains, 
intensified in this instance by the technically brilliant sense of 
immediacy evoked, is in the service of a content that is only 
superficially and momentarily challenging, disturbing, felt. 
The production is, finally, the occasion for a species of audience 
self-congratulation. 

Reflecting upon these conclusions—and, no doubt, in coming 
to them—lI am led back to my recent experience with the novel. 
I assigned the book in a seminar on “problems” in American 
literature and language. The “problem” set for the course was 
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recognizably academic—“The Writer and Society”—but, as it 
developed, the literature we concentrated on—American litera- 
ture in the 1930’s—often made the class crackle with excite- 
ment. At times one could almost imagine that a decade or two 
did not matter: a few mornings a week there was the possi- 
bility of recreating a passionate intellectual atmosphere—if 
not of a cafeteria on 14th Street, then at least of what a college 
classroom in the era of FDR might have been like. Almost, but 
not quite. For we were at the end of the 50’s, and many of the 
issues of the 30’s were (happily) dead and academic, many 
of the formerly stirring appeals and heroic postures caused only 
polite embarrassment, and—most unnerving to a teacher— 
there was too often only the students’ blank incomprehension. 

This last was the group’s initial response to U.S.A., a book 
that I thought should hit them like a bombshell. After all, had 
not a college generation seen in the book, as Harry Levin 
has observed, a “putting together what seemed to be the con- 
tradictions of the world we were growing into”? Had not 
trustees objected, careers been threatened, when The Big 
Money was taught at the University of Texas not too long ago? 
In my class of sophisticated undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in the academic year 1959-1960, however, the novel 
threatened to be a dud. It was Dos Passos himself who, very 
dramatically, saved the situation. The ice was broken when I 
played for them a tape-recording of a statement Dos Passos had 
made in 1956 about his methods and purposes in writing 
U.S.A.’ Because it is such an effective statement and of value 
to anyone interested in the work of Dos Passos as well as to the 
course of these reflections, I shall here reproduce the full text: 


When I started Manhattan Transfer thirty or more years ago, my 
aim was to contrive a highly energized sort of novel. I wanted to find 
some way of making the narrative carry a very large load. Instead of 
far away and long ago, I wanted it to be here and now. A good deal of 


1 On a radio program produced by the Literary Society of the University of 
Massachusetts under a grant from the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. Participants included John Dos Passos, Maurice Coindreau, 
and Harry Levin, quoted earlier. 
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Reflections on U.S.A. as Novel and Play 


the French and Italian writing that fell into my hands while I was serv- 
ing in the Ambulance service during the first of the great wars, was 
headed in the same direction. The Italian futurists, the Frenchmen of 
the school of Rimbaud, the scraps of verse of the poets who went along 
with cubism in painting, were trying to do something that stood up off 
the page. “Simultaneity,” they called it. 

Of course, I’d been very much affected by the sort of novel Stendhal 
originated in F rench with his Chartreuse de Parme and Thackeray in 
English with Vanity Fair. I remember reading Vanity Fair for the tenth 
time rather early in my life. After that I lost count. It was the sort of 
novel in which the story is really a pretext for the presentation of the 
dice of history the novelist has seen enacted before his own eyes. The 
personal adventures keep merging with the social chronicle. Historic 
events, dimly imagined, misunderstood, incompletely envisioned, take 
the place of the Olympians of the ancient drama. I read James Joyce’s 
Ulysses a little later, on my way home from Europe with a bad case of 
flu, in a tiny inside cabin on one of the big English liners. It got linked 
in my mind with Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Sterne, too, was trying to 
make his narrative carry a very large load. I had for some time been 
taken with the meticulous discipline of Defoe’s narrative, and Fielding’s 
and Smollett’s rollicking satire. But I have to admit that Fielding and 
Smollett really came to me through old Captain Marryat’s sea stories 
that gave me infinite pleasure when I was a small boy. 

I began with using whatever I had learned from all these methods to 
produce a satirical chronicle of the world I knew. I felt that everything 
should go in—popular songs, political aspirations and prejudices, ideals, 
delusions, clippings out of old newspapers. The raw material of this sort 
of fiction is everything you’ve seen and heard and felt—your childhood, 
your education, serving in the army, and travelling in odd places and 
finding yourself in odd situations. it’s those rare moments of suffering 
and delight when a man’s private sensations are amplified and illumi- 
nated by a flash of insight that give him the certainty that what he is 
seeing and feeling is what millions of his fellow-men see and feel in the 
same situation. This sort of universal experience is the raw material of 
all the imaginative arts. These flashes of insight, when strong emotions 
key all the perceptions up to their highest point, are the nuggets of pure 
gold. They are rare, even in the lives of the greatest poets. 

The novelist has to use all the stories people tell about themselves, all 
the little dramas in other people’s lives he gets glimpses of without 
knowing just what went before or just what will come after, the frag- 
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ments of talk he overhears on a subway or on a streetcar, the letter he 
picks up on the street addressed by one unknown character to another, 
the words on a scrap of paper found in a trashbasket, the occasional 
vistas of reality that flash from the mechanical diction of newspaper re- 
ports—these are the raw materials the chronicles of your own time are 
made up of. No matter how much leg-work you do, you can’t see it all 
yourself. You’re dealing with scraps and fragments. A lot of it has to be 
second-hand. The fictional imagination depends on being able to recon- 
struct the whole unseen animal from a tooth and a toenail and a splinter 
of skull. Of course sometimes you go wrong, like the anthropologists who 
fell for Piltdown man. 

It was that sort of impulse that produced the three U.S.A. novels, 
Somewhere along the line I’d been impressed by Eisenstein’s contrived 
documentaries, such as Potemkin. “Montage” was the word used in 
those days to describe the juxtaposition of contrasting scenes in motion 
pictures. I took to montage to try to make the narrative stand up 
off the page. In the next set of the District of Columbia novels, I was 
trying to fuse the whole thing into a single flow of narrative, with more 
emphasis on the satirical intent. In Chosen Country I tried to make the 
current of the narrative even more dense, in an elegiac mode very differ- 
ent from the continual present-tense of Manhattan Transfer and U.S.A. 
And so it goes. 


Here was enough material for discussion during a month of 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. What happened in my 
group was this: when they heard Dos Passos, who had 
been invited to comment on the content and technique of 
U.S.A., speak so fully—and almost exclusively—about the 
technical problems he had faced and the means he had used to 
solve these problems, they relaxed, their responses thawed, 
they “understood” Dos Passos and his book. The interrelation- 
ship of the juxtaposed narrative, Biographies, Newsreels, 
Camera Eye now could be charted with a “shock of recogni- 
tion” and pleasure as each element did its work of commenting 
upon, paralleling, bridging, foreshadowing, underscoring the 
others. To these close and agile readers, the class war emerged 
only as a convenient structural device organizing the various 
stories of the haves and the have-nots (and, incidentally, earn- 
ing Dos Passos a demerit for his lack of complexity). The motif 
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of failure was bound up with the formal effort to write “a 
satirical chronicle.” U.S.A. was primarily significant as the 
contrivance of “a highly energized sort of novel.” The montage 
technique was brilliantly effective in achieving this end; and 
insofar as it did, the work was alive, it was not “far away and 
long ago, . . . [but] here and now.” And my heart sank. 

For, finally, in this technique of reading, the only ground of 
response seemed to be the perception of lesser or greater pattern- 
ing, control, self-containment. Only in this way was U.S.A. ap- 
parently adaptable to the “here and now”: that is, before it 
could come alive for students today the bitterness of the con- 
trolling social vision that filled the book had to be drained. 

Now I am not urging the notion that “meaning” exists apart 
from formal and aesthetic considerations; I am disturbed, how- 
ever, by the absorption in technique alone, as the means and 
end of a work of art. Meaning and form are inconceivable apart 
from each other—this is a truism, yet it merits ceaseless repeti- 
tion. And in U.S.A. technique is wholly integrated with and at 
the service of a forceful expression about society. Despite my 
students’ absorption in the mechanics of expression, despite the 
introductory lyric in the book that tells us U.S.A. is “mostly 
the speech of the people,” despite Dos Passos’ avoidance in his 
broadcast of the ideological content of his novel, U.S.A. is more 
than just “a highly energized sort of novel.” The book fairly 
shrieks at us its “message”: U.S.A. is jangling headlines; public 
and private banalities; corruption in speech, thought, action; 
histories of lives of tragic desperation, betrayal, martyrdom, fu- 
tility, bitterness. When the stories of failure and defeat at every 
turn in the novel—Centralia, and Veblen, and Debs, and (most 
crucially) Sacco-Vanzetti—are to be “saved” from being 
“dated” by seeing them as pieces in a formal and abstract mo- 
saic rather than as the center of the book, it is a hollow victory. 
If this is the price we have to pay in order to read the book 
today, then perhaps we would be better off to recognize that 
U.S.A. is dated and relegate it to its proper place in some his- 
torical limbo. Otherwise, while no one in his right mind would 
call U.S.A. a “happy” book, it surely cannot be confronted in 
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the way that it has a right to be: wholly, and as, in Alfred 
Kazin’s judgment, “one of the saddest books ever written by 
an American.” 


The play at the Martinique is by no means a sad one, a fact 
which, as a paying customer, I will admit to be pure gain; 
yet, from another standpoint, this may represent a loss. The 
sadness—or bitterness—in the novel had the power to inform 
and transform; the play—which as the program notes, is only 
“based” on the novel—strikes an occasional sombre note that 
promises to penetrate to the heart, but these turn out to be only 
titillations, and the object has been only entertainment, after all. 

Let me say at once that the production is excellent and, | 
would guess, superior to almost anything on Broadway this 
season. The virtuosity of the actors, writers, and director in 
fashioning a smooth-flowing continuous action that embodies a 
recognizable point-of-view is remarkable. In view of this, one 
soon abandons the skeptical idea that so panoramic a novel 
cannot be adapted to the dimensions of an evening’s drama. Mr. 
Shyre proves once again that through a daring use of theatrical 
resources requiring only mind and talent, very little is outside 
the province of theatre. Our audiences are ready for almost 
anything, technically. On the other hand, there is a good deal 
lost in the transition from the novel (as I read it) to the play. 
What I should like to suggest is that this loss is due less to the 
requirements of the dramatic form than to the demands of the 
“here and now”—in this case, to the real or supposed expecta- 
tions of the well-dressed, well-cushioned, well-coifed audience 
that helps the play keep going. The reduction—especially the 
excision of almost everything “radical” (Debs is kept: the image 
of the saint deserted by the workers)—may also reflect Dos 
Passos’ own changed social philosophy. 

The setting is simple, geared to the work’s demand for 
fluidity. The audience is seated on three sides of a small thea- 
tre; the fourth wall is covered with a large yellow backdrop 
on which is sketched a jagged mural suggesting aspects of the 
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years between 1900 and 1930. Six wire-backed high stools are 
placed against this wall for the actors—three men and three 
women. From here the actors step forward to play their various 
parts in the narratives (the props down front are reduced to 
essentials: several chairs, a table or two), chant the headlines 
of the Newsreel portions, or address the audience directly in 
the Biography and Camera Eye sections. This is no concert 
reading, such as Mr. Shyre has successfully prepared with the 
work of O’Casey: the overall result represents a successful 
synthesis of Living Newspaper techniques, Epic theatre, a 
variety show, a review. The production is exciting. 

Unfortunately, I do not feel that the content of the play 
and the conception behind it evenly fulfill the high expecta- 
tions generated by its technical excellence. While the play was 
in rehearsal [I have been told], Dos Passos reminded the 
actors that scenes are like icebergs and that they must always 
be aware of all that does not show. With the exception of some 
memorable moments, however, I had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that I was seeing an inverted iceberg—almost everything 
was surface—the sense of depth was missing. This was per- 
haps due to the unrelieved sense of the actors “playing” 
their parts. The frequency of change in person and situation 
tended to force the actors into stock mannerisms in order to 
convey quickly a character and mood, so that the portrayals 
were too often caricatures. As a way of forcing the audience to 
achieve an ironic detachment and cool intellectuality towards 
the characters this is commendable, but the objects of our de- 
liberation must be complex enough to justify the effort. Where 
the range of irony is limited, where, for example, only a few 
examples of spurious attitudes and personalities are isolated 
from the richness and complexity of the novel, the technique 
wears a little thin. We are repeatedly urged to consider the 
same absurdities—self-importance, self-infatuation, mindless 
reliance on cant and jargon, hypocrisy—until, finally, their con- 
crete embodiments are only illustrations, not realities. And 
when the satirical treatment of these “humors” is not too gen- 
eral, it goes off in search of dead or dying horses. 
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By heavily underlining the inane aspects of the popular and 
official culture, the Newsreel portions attempt to locate these 
absurdities in the society as a whole. But soon the play of voices 
takes on a pattern: the politicians all begin to sound like Senator 
Claghorn; the sole radical demonstrator in the play is given a 
comically whining Brooklyn accent; Gertrude Ederle lumbers 
down to deliver her headlines in a tough male voice. The actress 
who plays Gertrude gets a deserved laugh as she bangs the 
water from her ear, but too much of this sort of thing has the 
effect, finally, of reducing the whole social scene to a kind of 
cartoon. The audience laughs, and is comfortably assured that 
there can be no connection between them and them. It’s all 
good clean fun. And nice to be reminded how we’ve outgrown 
those dear, dead days of long ago—and the funny clothes, and 
the funny dances. 

The chief burden of the play is carried in the stories of Janey 
Williams, J. Ward Morehouse, and Richard Ellsworth Savage. 
The problem is not that everyone in the novel could not be in 
the play; the problem is, why these three? They each begin as 
touching or promising people, and each becomes, in one way or 
another, hollow, corrupt, opportunistic. Although individual 
corruption is surely an important aspect of the thematic struc- 
ture in the novel, the play lacks the corrosive effect of a whole 
society hell-bent on the big money and futility. Of course More- 
house and Savage occupy positions of power in society and are 
not merely its victims, so that as products and carriers of our 
society’s illness they could be doubly ominous. But the actors 
have such fun making fun of these self-evidently absurd char- 
acters that the threat to our composure they might represent is 
minimized. The iceberg does not seem so deep or so treacher- 
ous. It seems significant that the people selected for sharp 
focus are in the public relations game. Morehouse and Savage 
are early Madison Avenue—which may be an effective symbol 


of general emptiness at that, but the rest of us know we’re not 


Madison Avenue, so that as an all-inclusive symbol it is bound 
to faii. The play ends with Dick Savage settling smugly and 
cynically into his new role as a titan in the field. I suppose that 
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is the “message” for the “here and now”—here is the menace 
in American life. This is certainly part of the truth—but it is 
such a fashionable thing to attack. 

Greater depths are hinted at in the play: the wonderfully 
comic World War I private soldier—an American Schweik— 
bombarded on all sides by voices filling the air with platitudes 
and patriotic slogans, plaintively asking, “Can’t anyone tell 
me how to get back to my outfit?”; the unutterably sad scenes 
between Joe and Janey Williams amidst the shabby-genteel 
pretensions of Georgetown; the savage irony in the passages 
dealing with the selection of an Unknown Soldier. The raw 
bitterness is occasionally there—the play still says more than 
most contemporary works—but for the most part it serves as a 
counterpoint, teasing the imagination. 

The emphasis in the Biographies is necessarily selective and 
interestingly slanted. Five biographies are offered: the Wright 
Brothers, Debs, Valentino, Henry Ford, Isidora Duncan. 
Isidora’s portrait is last and receives the fullest and most 
“dramatic” treatment, as if it were intended to be the symbolic 
center of the play. The note that a society is hostile to its most 
sensitive people is certainly a serious one and should be sounded 
clearly and unambiguously, to lodge implacably in our minds 
and hearts and do its transforming work. But here, too, the 
effect is muffled: Isidora, after all, was terribly eccentric (and 
who can say that she was driven to it by our hostility? ), and her 
mode of life too remote to make a full assault upon the audi- 
ence’s sensibilities. Everyone knows we have treated an occa- 
sional artist shabbily—but times have changed, and besides, 
Isidora had her glory. 

I think there are Biographies in the book, and stories, that 
would lie upon us like open wounds, but they were not done. 
Instead, a narrator reminds us at the close of the play that 
“U.S.A. is the lives of its people,”—forgetful of all those who 
did not receive a hearing—and smiles at us. We smile back. 
The lights go up; the playing is over. 
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The National Hymn Contest 
and “Orpheus C. Kerr” 


I" THE BRIEF PERIOD between the firing on Fort Sumter and 
the first battle at Bull Run, popular poetry in the North 
underwent a “screaming eagle” transformation. The dipping 
of the national banner in Charleston harbor touched off a bar- 
rage of poetical effusions, written both by amateurs and by 
professionals, which reflected not only outraged patriotic senti- 
ment but dissatisfaction with current military anthems and 
songs. The nation wished to rally round the flag, but the stately 
anthem of Francis S. Key was hardly in keeping with the fervor 
of the times. It “has such a wide range in its notation that very 
few voices are adapted to its requirements,” wrote one critic; 
its words “lack a general application, they do not embody a 
sentiment,” wrote another.’ In order to meet the crisis squarely, 
poets filled the newspapers with their own compositions, each 
designed to provide a suitable substitute for the ailing “Star 
Spangled Banner.’” 

These efforts to win the war by verse were without central 

1 National Intelligencer, May 24, 1861; Richard Grant White, National 
Hymns: How They Are Written and How They Are Not Written (New 
York, 1861), 19. White also objected to the two alternatives which had been 
suggested, “Yankee Doodle” (“a childish burlesque”) and “Hail Columbia” 
(“commonplace, vulgar, and pretentious”). 

2 Bryant’s New York Evening Post attracted the largest number of these 
poems. They ranged from such things as “A Gathering Song” to the tune of 
“The Campbells Are Coming” to “A Monarch [King Cotton] Dethroned.” 
Despite an injunction by Fitz-Greene Halleck that “The Marseillaise” should 


not be used because it had been adopted by South Carolina, the French anthem 
perversely attracted more Northern poets than any other. 
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direction until the middle of May, when a committee of New 
York gentlemen was formed to coordinate the project of find- 
ing a new national hymn. Under the official name of the Na- 
| tional Hymn Committee they invited the nation’s poets to 
submit versions of a poem (with or without the music) which 
could be adopted in place of the “Star Spangled Banner.” The 
Committee published the conditions of the competition on May 
17, and its announcement was printed immediately in news- 
papers throughout the country. Five hundred dollars or a gold 


; medal of that value would be paid to the author of both words 


and music, or half that amount in cash or medal for the words 
alone. War songs suitable for the moment would be unaccept- 
able; a simple form, suitable for singing by ordinary voices, 
was essential. The Committee reserved the right to obtain the 


, copyright for all entries so that a volume might be published, 


the proceeds from which would be given to a patriotic fund. 
At the outset the Committee was not sanguine of results. The 
awkwardness of attempting to create a national anthem in such 
a synthetic and arbitrary manner was apparent to George Tem- 
pleton Strong, a younger member, who noted wryly in his 
journal: “Wanted, by the American Nation, a Marseillaise. 
Any poet having one to dispose of will please apply.” The best 
Strong could say was that at least he would be ridiculous in de- 
cent company.® 

The press, however, expressed no misgivings or doubts about 
the competition. Newspapers zealously circulated information 
about the contest and also gathered poetical compositions of 
their own. Having encouraged everyone to enter the competi- 
tion, editors were not above giving literary advice. The New 
York Evening Post of May 20 recommended as a formula that 
the anthem “must be nervous, patriotic, simple yet elegant; in 
short, it must be just what it should be.”* Such a vague gen- 


8 Allan Nevins and Milton Thomas, eds., Te Diary of George Templeton 
Strong (New York, 1952), III, 142-143. 

* The editorial concluded with an optimistic prediction: “Should our pro- 
posed National Anthem have as great a success as this, some antiquarian of a 
future day will probably be hunting up the files of the Evening Post to learn 
the names of the committee who have originated this patriotic idea.” 
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eralization seemed to be no deterrent, for there were a remark- 
able number of poets who felt they knew just what a national 
anthem should be. The response was overwhelming; twelve 
hundred entries, some from England and Italy, were mailed to 
the Committee. After meeting in three sessions, the Committee 
succeeded in reducing this number to a score or 0, filling in the 
process “a washing basket . . . big enough to hold Falstaff 
himself” five times with rejected manuscripts. When their 
labors had ended, members were unanimously agreed that no 
contribution was of sufficient merit to be suggested as a national 
anthem and that no prize should be awarded. Richard Grant 
White, a member, doubtless summarized the feelings of the 
Committee when he wrote: “The sins against good taste in a 
literary point of view were numberless; many of the songs 
being in this respect only one monstrous crime in four acts, 
being four stanzas.”° 

In accordance with the original plan, however, the best 
poems that remained, along with a few which had been saved 
for their absurdity, were placed in the hands of a publisher, 
Rudd and Carleton, of New York. But when it was learned 
that no prize would be awarded, contributors raised howls of 
protest. The National Hymn Committee was accused of dis- 
loyalty, duplicity, and worse. When the vociferous cries 
threatened to ignite a public scandal, several poets of reputa- 
tion—whom White did not name—insisted that their contribu- 
tions be withdrawn. Indignant poets stormed the offices of the 
publisher and were terrible with threats—some insisting that 
their verses be included, others insisting that they not be. It 
was not until late in the fall of 1861 that the publication of 
samples from the national hymn competition was permitted; 
National Hymns: How They Are Written and How They Are 
Not Written finally turned out to be less an anthology than a 
work of apology, justification, and chastisement. Providing no 
hymn, awarding no prize, the national hymn contest demon- 
strated the folly of inspiring poetry by means of prizes and 


5 White, 67, 113, 163. 
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The National Hymn Contest 


patriotism." Some months later, the North got its national air— 
without benefit of committee or subsidy—when Julia Ward 
Howe gave dignity and moral purpose to the popular tune, 
“John Brown’s Body,” by writing “The Battle Hymn of the 


Republic.” 


Ironically, the most valuable and interesting poetical work 
which directly or indirectly resulted from the national hymn 
contest was written as a parody by Robert Henry Newell— 
better known as “Orpheus C. Kerr”—the satirical Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sunday Mercury. Ever on the 
watch for the preposterous and the absurd, Newell knew that 
the Civil War could be better won by concerted action than by 
smothering the South under a barrage of half-rhymed doggerel 
and bombast. In the national hymn contest he saw an opportu- 
nity not only for satirizing the frenzied patriots of his time but 
also for parodying the styles of the major American poets of 
the age. To his editor he mailed the eighth of his war letters, 
which was published in the Sunday Mercury on June 30, 1861; 
its title was “The Rejected ‘Anthems.’ ” This humorous piece 
of literary criticism contains a great deal of judicious com- 
mentary beneath its rollicking and extravagant comedy. 

Writing to his “boy,” Orpheus announces that the venerable 
committee has received no less than eleven hundred and fifty 
“anthems,” which he evaluates quite seriously and technically: 


Allowing that each “anthem” is a quarter of a yard long, we have a 
grand total of two hundred and eighty-seven and a half yards of “an- 
them”: allowing that each “anthem” weighs half a pound (intellectu- 


® Their effort recalls a similar one in the South during the eighteen-fifties 
to create a Southern literature by means of resolutions. The Southern Commer- 
cial Congress, for exaniple, meeting at Richmond in 1854 passed the following: 
“Resolved, that . . . a just self-respect requires that Southern literature, in 
all its branches, should meet with the hearty support of all Southern men.” 
Northern newsmen lampooned such absurdities, and one wrote: “The Pick- 
wickians might as well have appointed a committee to secure summer in Janu- 
ary as to create a literature.” Quoted from Joseph L. King, Dr. George 
William Bagby (New York, 1927), 32, 34. In this case, the South had the 
final laugh. 
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ally and materially), I find a gross weight of five hundred and seventy- 


five pounds of “anthem.” 


Although all these have been rejected by the Committee, 
Orpheus assures his reader that they have not been lost to 


posterity. From a rag-merchant he has obtained ten of the best' 


ones, which he quotes with interpolated critiques of his own. 
The rejected hymns were supposed to have been written by the 
following poets, all living: Longfellow, Everett, Whittier, 
Holmes, Emerson, Willis, Morris, Bryant, Aldrich, and Stod- 
dard. His choice was good, because five of these have retained 
their status as foremost American poets of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Both Whitman and Poe are noticeably absent, but Poe 
had not escaped Newell’s burlesquing. Only two weeks before, 
the Sunday Mercury had printed his poem, “Baltimore,” writ- 
ten in the style of “The Raven”—Lincoln and the eagle 
replaced Poe and the raven—about the attack upon a Massachu- 
setts regiment passing through the city on its way to Washing- 
ton. Doubtless Whitman was spared either because of his 
minor position at the time or because Newell admired Whit- 
man’s work. Like many writers of New York, Newell felt that 
the literature of New England was overrated, and his satire is 
more barbed when treating Longfellow, Everett, Whittier, 
Holmes, Emerson, and Aldrich than Bryant and Stoddard. 

In most cases Newell’s parodies were designed to imitate 
the general style and manner of the poet rather than to 
burlesque particular poems. Like “A Fable for Critics,” “The 
Rejected ‘Anthems’ ” employs both wit and criticism, although 
Newell’s humor is of a rougher quality than Lowell’s. Both 
are alike in offering entertainment as well as instruction in an 
effort to evaluate contemporary poetry; both are wholly sub- 
jective in their conclusions, which, however, coincide remark- 
ably well with present evaluations of the poets in question. 
Newell’s parodies are compounded of two principal ingredi- 
ents, preposterous (often grotesque) exaggeration and anti- 
climax. It is interesting to note that Strong could say, “These 
papers are the most brilliant literary product of the war. Their 
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humor is broad and distinctly American, but . . . the reverse 
of dry. It is rollicking and wet, as if saturated with champagne 


ofatolerably high grade.” 
While Lowell’s versified criticism is well known, Newell’s 


parodies have largely been overlooked. by the literary his- 
torian.® Some have mistakenly asserted that “The Rejected 
‘Anthems’ ” treated an imaginary competition rather than a real 
one.’ The facts are otherwise; the National Hymn Commit- 
tee indirectly touched off this satirical blast of Orpheus C. Kerr. 
Some of the parodies, with Newell’s critical remarks, are 
printed below. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By H. W. L————, of Cambridge. 


Back in the years when Phlagstaff, the Dane, was 
monarch 

Over the sea-ribbed land of the fleet-footed Norse- 
men, 

Once there went forth young Ursa to gaze at the 
heavens— 

Ursa, the noblest of all the Vikings and horsemen. 


Musing, he sat in his stirrups and viewed the horizon, 
Where the Aurora lapt stars in a North-polar 


3 nanner, 

Wildly he started—for there in the heavens before 
sie him 

Fluttered and flew the original Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


The committee have two objections to this: in the 
first place, it is not an “anthem” at all; secondly, it 
is a gross plagiarism from an old Scandinavian war- 


T Nevins and Thomas, III, 300. 

8 Stephen Leacock is a notable exception. 

*Stanley Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, eds., American Authors, 1600- 
1900 (New York, 1938), 561. 
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song of the primeval ages. Next, I present a 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By the Hon. Edward E , of Boston. 


Ponderous projectiles, hurled by heavy hands, 
Fell on our Liberty’s poor infant head, 
Ere she a stadium had well advanced 
On the great path that to her greatness led; 
Her temple’s propylon was shattered ; 
Yet, thanks to saving Grace and Washington, 
Her incubus was from her bosom hurled; 
And, rising like a cloud-dispelling sun, 
She took the oil, with which her hair was curled, 
To grease the “Hub” round which revolves the world. 





This fine production is rather heavy for an “an- 
them,” and contains too much of Boston to be con- 
sidered strictly national. To set such an “anthem” to 
music would require a Wagner; and even were it 
really accommodated to a tune, it could only be 
whistled by the populace. 


We now come toa 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By John Greenleaf W—————. 


My native land, thy Puritanic stock 

Still finds its roots firm-bound in Plymouth Rock, 
And all thy sons unite in one grand wish— 

To keep the virtues of Preserv-éd Fish. 


Preserv-éd Fish, the Deacon stern and true, 
Told our New England what her sons should do, 
And should they swerve from loyalty and right, 
Then the whole land were lost indeed in night. 


The sectional bias of this “anthem” renders it 
unsuitable for use in that small margin of the world 
situated outside of New England. Hence the above 
must be rejected. 
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Here we have a very curious 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By Dr. Oliver Wendell H————_. 


A diagnosis of our hist’ry proves 

Our native land a land its native loves; 

Its birth a deed obstetric without peer, 

Its growth a source of wonder far and near. 


To love it more behold how foreign shores 

Sink into nothingness beside its stores; 

Hyde Park at best—though counted ultra-grand— 
The “Boston Common” of Victoria’s land— 


The committee must not be blamed for rejecting 
the above, after reading thus far; for such an “an- 
them” could only be sung by a college of surgeons 
or a Beacon-street tea-party. 


Turn we now toa 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By Ralph Waldo E————. 


Source immaterial of material naught, 
Focus of light infinitesimal, 

Sum of all things by sleepless Nature wrought, 
Of which abnormal man is decimal. 


Refract, in prism immortal, from thy stars 
To the stars blent incipient on our flag, 

The beam translucent, neutrifying death; 
And raise to immortality the rag. 


This “anthem” was greatly praised by a celebrated 
German scholar; but the committee felt obliged to 
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reject it on account of its too childish simplicity.’ 


Here we have a 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By William Cullen B————. 


The sun sinks softly to his evening post, 

The sun swells grandly to his morning crown; 
Yet not a star our flag of Heav’n has lost, 

And not a sunset stripe with him goes down. 


So thrones may fall; and from the dust of those, 
New thrones may rise, to totter like the last; 
But still our country’s nobler planet glows 
While the eternal stars of Heaven are fast. 


Upon finding that this did not go well to the air of 
“Yankee Doodle,” the committee felt justified in de- 
clining it; being furthermore prejudiced against it by 
a suspicion that the poet has crowded an advertise- 
ment of a paper which he edits into the first line. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By Thomas Bailey A—————. 


The little brown squirrel hops in the corn, 
The cricket quaintly sings; 
The emerald pigeon nods his head, 
And the shad in the river springs, 
The dainty sunflower hangs its head 
On the shore of the summer sea; 
And better far that I were dead, 
If Maud did not love me. 
10 An anthem in the transcendental vein was actually submitted to the Na- 
tional Hymn Committee. Its last stanza was as follows: 
Infissiparous symbol of politic etern 
Securing Uncle Sam what’s hisn and every state what’s hern, 


Of strength redisintegrative, of pulchritude e’er fresh, 
Secesh were not without thee, and with thee no secesh! 


Although this poem was included in the collection of the Committee, the 
editor thought it might be a hoax (White, 132-33). 
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I love the squirrel that hops in the corn, 
And the cricket that quaintly sings; 

And the emerald pigeon that nods his head, 
And the shad that gayly springs. 

I love the dainty sunflower, too, 
And Maud with her snowy breast; 

I love them all ;—but I love—I love— 
I love my country best. 


This is certainly very beautiful, and sounds some- 
what like Tennyson. Though it was rejected by the 
Committee, it can never lose its value as a piece of 
excellent reading for children. It is calculated to fill 
the youthful mind with patriotism and natural his- 
tory, besides touching the youthful heart with an 
emotion palpitating for all. 


Notice the following 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
By R. H. Stod ———— 


Behold the flag! Is it not a flag? 
Deny it, man, if you dare; 

And midway spread, ’twixt earth and sky, 
It hangs like a written prayer. 


Would impious hand of foe disturb 
Its memories’ holy spell, 

And blight it with a dew of blood? 
Ha, tr-r-aitor!! * * * It is well. 


And this is the last of the rejected anthems I can 
quote from at present, my boy, though several hun- 
dred pounds yet remain untouched. 


Yours, questioningly, 
Orpheus C. Kerr 
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notes on contributors (cont) 


Ted Hughes, author of The Hawk in the Rain, has re- 
turned to England after teaching in this country. Herbert A. Kenny 
is on the staff of the Boston Globe. Arnold Kenseth, winner of the 
first prize in The American Scholar Poetry Contest, appears again in 
this issue with selections from a volume of verse awaiting publication, 
Joseph Langland, who teaches at the University of Massachusetts, 
has a second volume of poetry ready for the press. 


Eve Merriam’s fourth volume of poetry, The Trouble 
with Love, will be published by Macmillan. Charles Philbrick, win- 
ner of the Wallace Stevens Poetry Prize in 1958, teaches at Brown 
University. Raymond Roseliep teaches at Loras College in Du- 
buque, Iowa. May Sarton, poet and novelist, is living in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Lawrence P. Spingarn, author of a novel and two 
volumes of poetry, teaches at Valley College in Los Angeles. 

Rico Lebrun, one of America’s great artists, is currently 
spending a year as a guest of the American Academy in Rome. 





BARRE BOOKS 


EARLY AMERICAN CIRCUS, by R. W. G. Vail $3.50 
The origins of the traditional American Circus. 

SQUARE DANCING, S. Foster Damon $3.25, 
A history of the sources of this modern popular pastime. 

BROTHERS OF THE SPADE, E. G. Swem $6.00 


The horticultural correspondence of Peter Collinson of London and of 
John Custis of Williamsburg, Virginia, 1734-1746. 

THE NEW MAYFLOWER, William A. Baker $8.00 
A fully illustrated account of the design and construction of this interesting 
vessel with four large folding plans. By her designer. 

PROVINCETOWN PROFILES, Frank Crotty $5.00 


Fascinating biographical sketches of over thirty American artists working 
currently on Cape Cod. 


YONDER IS THE SEA, Gershom Bradford $5.50 
Life afloat under sail and steam as certain men have found it. 
CAPTAINS TO THE NORTHWARD, W. J. Morgan $7.50 


A scholarly account of the New England Captains who commanded our first 
continental navy. This important book chronicles a little known field in our 
American naval history. 


BARRE GAZETTE « BARRE, MASS. 
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WALTER WHITTUM, INC. 





*« Printing «x ERN 
ERN 
. . . . . ERN 
Our work at Walter Whittum, Inc. is putting ink on various surfaces accordi 
to your requirements. Whatever your need — a simple label or a complica — 


four-color many-paged brochure — we take pride in giving you the job y ? ERN 
want. Artwork, typography, photography and plate-making are all things 
do for your OK prior to actual printing by the most suitable process, | 
modern, efficient equipment can help you with any graphic arts problem, 
we will use skill, speed, imagination, economy, ingenuity and precision 
whichever order you wish. A photographic studio for color pictures of peo 
and products, for separations, and new plate-making equipment make our the 
color printing more economical than ever. | 
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WALTER WHITTUM, INC -+ SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















ERNST BARLACH: 


ERNST BARLACH: 


ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 


ERNST BARLACH: 
ERNST BARLACH: 


ERNST BARLACH: 


Werkverzeichnis. A complete catalogue, fully il- 
lustrated and annotated: Vol. 1, Das Plastische 
Werk, $38.50; Vol. 2, Das Graphische Werk, 
$38.50; Vol. 3, Das Zeichnerische Werk, in 
preparation. 
Das Dichterische Werk. Vol. 1, Die Dramen, 
$7.50; Vol. 2, Die Prosa, 1ter Teil, $7.50; Vol. 3, 
Die Prosa, 2ter Teil, $7.50. 
A study by Paul Fechter (German text), illus., $4.80 
Plastik. Introd. by W. Stubbe, 100 illus., $7.50 
Die Sind flut, $1.00 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde, $1.00 
Goethes Walpurgisnacht, $1.00 
Die Wandlungen Gottes, $2.75 
Aus seinen Briefen, $1.00 
A monograph by C. D. Carls (German text), 
illus., $5.50 
A study by W. Flemming (German text), $2.75 
P. Schurek, Begegnungen mit Barlach, $1.00 
Entwiirfe zum Kieler ‘Geistkampfer,” $1.00 

Orders filled promptly 


WITTENBORN & CO., 1018 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


Books on the Fine Arts 








the 


University of Florida Press 


presents 


THE AMERICAN THEORY OF CHURCH AND STATE 


By Loren P. Beth 


Professor of Government 
University of Massachusetts 





“This is a useful introduction to a timely subject, a book which should 
be particularly valuable for college courses in history and govern- 
ment. It is well organized, well written, and concise; it is sane and 
moderate in its treatment of controversial issues. . . . The case for 
separation today, this book suggests, is as powerful as it was in the 
time of Jefferson and Madison’”.—The American Historical Review 


University of Florida Press 


Gainesville, Florida $4.50 




















UNIVERSITY 
OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
. 


1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


First term: June 27 - July 30 
Second term: Aug. 1 - Sept. 3 
Special courses: June 6 - Sept. 9 


* 


From 6 to 8 credits can be earned 
in undergraduate and graduate 
courses during each term. 


* 


A continuation of the professional 
program in teacher training will be 
offered to graduates of liberal arts 
colleges. Graduates can take the 
necessary courses in Education dur- 
ing the summer to fulfill certifica- 
tion requirements, do 8 weeks of 
—_ teaching (6 credits) in the 
all in their home towns or in a 
school where they anticipate even- 
tual placement, and be ready for 
full-time teaching by November 
1960. Credits earned count toward 
the University’s degree of Master 
of Arts in Teaching. 


* 


Courses in Accounting, Art, Bac- 
teriology, Botany, Business, Chem- 
istry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, Engineering, Financing, Food 
Technology, Forestry, Government, 
History, Home Economics, Lan- 
guages, Marketing, Mathematics, 
Music, Nursing, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, Public Health, Sociology, 
Speech, Statistics, Zoology 
* 
Send for Bulletin to the Registrar, 


Summer Session, University of 
Massachusetts, Amberst, Mass. 








contributors 


W. E. B. Du Bois has just com. 
pleted a new autobiography; it 
tentative title is 4 Soliloquy om 
Viewing My Life from the Lay 
Decade of My First Century. It's 
a re-working and extension of his 
earlier book, Dusk of Dawn, 
George Goodwin, Jr. is in the De. 
partment of Government at the 
University of Massachusetts. Wi 
liam H. Pritchard, who teaches at 
Amherst College, recently earned 
his Ph.D. at Harvard with a dis 
sertation on Robert Frost. Allen 
Guttmann teaches American 
Studies at Amherst College. 

Ben Field lives in New York; 
he is the author of a number of 
novels and short stories. James O. 
Long is on duty with the U. §. 
Navy Public Information Staff. 
Joanna Ostrow, whose “The 
God’s House” appeared in our 
first issue, is now at Stanford Uni- 
versity on a writing fellowship. 

Firman Houghton is editor of 
Audience, a quarterly of literature 
and the arts. Sonya Dorman, a 
native of Massachusetts, now lives 
on Long Island. Kenneth 0. 
Hanson is poetry editor of Inland 
and teaches at Reed College. Jon 
Roush is studying at the University 
of California on a Woodrow Wil- 
son fellowship. Leon O. Barron 
teaches English at the University 
of Massachusetts. Richard F. Hugo 
works for Boeing Aircraft in Se- 
attle and is on the staff of Poetry 
Northwest; other poems of his 
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